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Letter from the Chairman 





Your vote is your voice 


Two hundred years ago, Americans embarked on a revolution 
to win the right to work out their own destinies—a right which 
even today is enjoyed by only a small fraction of the world’s 
population. 


Yet, in the last Presidential election, only 56 percent of 
eligible Americans cast their ballots. By contrast, 90 percent 
of Swedish voters and 91 percent of West German voters went 
to the polls in their recent elections. 


On the eve of this Presidential election, | want to urge all 
of you to meet your responsibility to help set a direction for 
our country. That is not an abstract concept. Those we choose 
to represent us will be making decisions that will affect our 
lives in many ways. They will be selecting goals and deter- 
mining national policy on important issues such as employ- 
ment, energy, foreign affairs, taxation, and the conservation 
of our natural resources. 


| am proud of the IBM tradition of individual participation 
in the political process; | hope’ all IBMers will fulfill their 
responsibility to vote on November 2. 
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The Corporate Office 


The buck stops here. 


Assignment: Paris 


The strangeness has to wear off. The new 


job has to be settled into. But even in 
these early days, the city’s spell is taking 
hold. It will never let go. 


Dropouts 


That’s not a happy label for anybody. 
But it fits the nonvoters. 


What ever happened 
to the energy crisis? 


It’s still with us. Even more so. 

A special 16-page section on what’s 
happening on the conservation front in 
the nation and the company. 


It’s notably less lonely at the top these days 
now that more corporate chief executive 
officers are sharing with others the decision- 
making process. The reasons: rapid growth, 
new technologies, a more intense public 
and government spotlight. 

In IBM, the apparatus for this process 
is the Corporate Office, comprising 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
Frank T. Cary, Vice Chairman Gilbert E. Jones, 
and President John R. Opel. Benefits include 
faster decision-making, more sharing of 
ideas and information, increased availability 
to management down the line, and the 
ability of others to act as surrogate 
chief executives. 


They have lots of reasons for staying 

home: they're turned off by the candidates; 
it doesn’t matter who wins anyway; how 
much can one vote count? But there’s 
precious little logic to any of them, says 
George E. Reedy, former press secretary to 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. Even a vote 
against somebody counts; and not to cast it 
is to run out on responsibility. 








Money, money, money 


Possibly more than you ever wanted 
to know about the Treasurer’s Office. But 
it’s a livelier place than you might think. 


They dug it 
A business career in a government 


town? These Washington, D.C., high- 
school students like the idea. 


Big steel. Big on computers 


Out at Burns Harbor, the steel mill of 
the future has taken shape. The timing 
couldn’t be better. 


Letters 3 


Rounding up 
the returns 15 


InBrief 33 


Down by 
the riverside 43 


People 44 
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To all hands 


| have now gone over ‘200 Years of Work in 
America” with very real pleasure and with 
two specific reactions: One, that so much of 
what is here is upbbeat—encouraging, hope- 
ful, optimistic, and still credible. The other, 
that it was somebody’s genius to make the 
cover with someone hand-sewing a star on 
the flag; | still think it's what we do with our 
hands that offers the largest satisfactions. 
My sincerest compliments to the editors. 


Willard Wirtz 
National Manpower Institute 
Washington, D.C. 


Too much self-interest? 


In ‘‘Politics and Economics. Together again?” 
(March/April Think), Mr. [Max] Lerner says 
he knows of nothing that can take the place 
of self-interest in motivation of a political 
economy. Such self-interest can become a 
destructive force if applied purely or can 
become a constructive force if viewed ina 
larger sense of community. Self-interest can, 
in essence, only fulfill itself if it is seen 

as a small mortal link of a larger immortal 
mesh. If our political leaders have failed, it 

is because they have too often practiced pure 
self-interest. The philosophy of tying eco- 
nomic self-interest to social interests is not 
only an alternative to present problems, but 
may well be the only imperative we cannot 
afford to ignore. 


Anna E. Wasserbach (Mrs.) 
Saugerties, N.Y. 
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French leave 


We have read with interest the article in your 
March/April issue written by Richard Bode 
entitled “‘Banking goes retail.” We would 

like to suggest one correction to your article 
regarding LeFebure Corporation. On 

page 5 where the manufacturers of auto- 
mated tellers are listed, LeFebure has 

been designated as being a French company. 
We would like to indicate to you that 
LeFebure Corporation has been located in 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, since 1892 and is a 
division of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
Clifton, New Jersey. 


Jim Lisenbee 
Manager, Product Planning 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Disservice 


| just finished reading the August/September 
issue of Think magazine and have concluded 
that in one fell swoop you have accomplished 
the complete annihilation of all sense of 
belonging and contributing that administra- 
tive employees feel towards their jobs and 

the company. Administration is the mainstay 
of any organization and by your ignoring 

them in your “‘New York, New York” article 
you have done them a grave disservice. 


J. A. Fichtenkort 
New York, N.Y. 


(Editor’s note: No disservice meant. The 
choice was random.) 


Too much, too much 


Dr. Heller's interview as published in March/ 
April Think seems to distort the reality | and 
my fellow citizens experience every day. His 
casual dismissal of the rising rate of state 
and local taxation seems to be intellectually 
dishonest. A dollar paid in taxes no matter 

to what level is a dollar of disposable income 
lost to the individual. Dr. Heller must know 
that much of the increase in state and local 
expenditure is a result of “‘mandated”’ ex- 
penditures by the upper levels of government 
and lure of ‘‘matching’”’ funds. Through those 
techniques and the increased use of con- 
sultants instead of new employees, Federal 
employment has been kept low. Control has 
however gravitated to Washington. The tax 
rate as a percent of the GNP, of course, does 
not measure well the degree of growth of 
Government interference in the everyday life 
of the individual. 


Morton B. Lurie 
Kingston, N.Y. 


Austria counts, too 


The Bicentennial Issue of Think is an excel- 
lent issue, and if | draw your attention to 

a missing piece of information, this is not 
intended to criticize but to complete your 
knowledge. 

You describe the international impact of 
the 1890 census and Herman Hollerith’s 
work, but you do not mention the Austrian 
part—and this omission is a sort of negative 
information. Austria, in fact, was the only 


country which processed its census at the 
same time as the U.S.A.—the 1890 census. 
And until 1905 there were only five national 
censuses done. on Hollerith machines: U.S. 
1890 and 1900, Austria 1890 and 1900, and 
Russia 1895. 

The Austrian census was of outstanding 
importance, as during the 1892 Session of 
the International Institute of Statistics the 
Austrian operation was shown to statisticians 
of all countries, displaying the successful 
work of Hollerith’s equipment. 


H. Zemanek (IBM Fellow) 
Vienna, Austria 


Two cheers 


Your August/September issue of Think was 
particularly interesting to me because of two 
things: First, | worked in the New York office 
in 1929. We handled al/ of New York and 
Long Island out of one office. It is only 
natural that | would enjoy reading about 
New York as it is today. 

Second, it was good to learn that IBM has 
a school named after Arthur K. Watson, and 
better still a bust of him. 


Fab than 
San Diego, Calif. 


Always good to be back 


In the current reporting environment which 
highlights the negative side of New York, 

it's refreshing to see positive journalism as 
portrayed in your August/September article, 
“New York, New York, there’s no other 
territory like it.’ In my 10 years with IBM I’ve 
worked in New York as a marketing represen- 
tative and marketing manager on large 
national and international accounts. | cur- 
rently travel extensively worldwide for GBG/I 
and always appreciate returning home to New 
York. Your article highlights the diversified 
life-styles available in this great city. 


Norman L. Steele 
Port. Chester, N.Y. 


Aghast 


Most of the article, ‘‘The Bard on telephone 
manners,”’ [August/September] was enjoy- 
able, and a clever way to get a message 
across. However, | was aghast at how freely 
Think interpreted Juliet's ‘‘Wherefore art 
thou Romeo?’'—a plea to Romeo to deny his 
father’s house, not an inquiry on Romeo’s 
physical whereabouts. 


Marjorie A. Sherwood 
Hartford, Conn. 


(Editor's note: Hoist with our own petar.) 





WANT TO BLOW OFF 
A LITTLE STEAM? 


Write a Letter to the Editor and tell us what 
you think. 


Editor, Think Magazine 
7-11 South Broadway 
White Plains, N.Y. 10601 





THE BUCK STOPS HERE 


THE 














Management; to paraphrase the late Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mackenzie King, “is, in the final analysis, organized opinion.” 
Also, in the final analysis, it is one person who must act on that 
organized opinion—in a corporation, the chief executive officer. 
He, alone, is accountable to the directors and owners for the way 
he runs the business. His desk is claimant to that famed desk 
plate of Harry Truman’s: “The buck stops here.” 

In most corporations this accountability used to be a lonely 
affair, but today, in more and more companies, the chief execu- 
tive now shares with others the “review and challenge” process 
that leads to his decisions. More than half the U.S.-based inter- 
national companies, examined in a recent study of The Confer- 
ence Board, were found to have some form-of corporate togeth- 
erness at the top. It may be called the President’s Office, the 
Executive Office, the Corporate Executive Office, or, as in IBM’s 
case, the Corporate Office. 

What gave rise to this trend of multiple executive management? 

Growth, for one thing. Subdivisions of the business, in turn 
increasing in size and revenues, could no longer be monitored 
practically by a single person. 

New technologies, for another. Research and development 
advances were colliding with marketing and social issues at a 
pace resisting the efforts of any individual, however talented, to 
predict or direct their effects reliably. 

Overseas expansion, for a third. This was bringing into play a 
host of new problems having to do with unfamiliar markets, 
governments, peoples, and national customs that demanded ready 
understanding by management at home. 

Finally, the rash of restrictions and demands by government 
and the public in the 1960s: consumer and minority rights, pro- 
tection of the environment, safety, and a myriad of other new 
complications in the art of doing business in today’s people- 
oriented world. More than ever, the chief executive officer is 
called upon to represent the company before forums of all kinds 
—from the Congress to special interest groups. . 

His duties, in the words of one company’s president, “have be- 
come a murderous burden.” 

To help ease the burden in IBM, in 1966, Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr., then chairman and chief executive of the company, set up 
the Corporate Office. Today it consists of Frank T. Cary, chair- 
man and chief executive officer; Gilbert E. Jones, vice chairman; 
and John R. Opel, president. 

In their day-to-day activities, the three act as top-level group 
executives, each serving as a final reporting point for certain of 
the company’s line and staff functions. 

This arrangement is not “management by committee.” Nor is 
it a troika, to use that distinctly noncapitalistic term. For the final 
responsibility remains the chairman’s, and his alone. 

Cary shares his labors according to expertise and personal 
preference. He has chosen to keep for his own overview, corporate 
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finance, legal, research, organization, and the General Business 
Group (which consists of the U.S. and international office prod- 
ucts and general systems businesses, and the Information Records 
Division). Jones monitors World Trade and the remaining Cor- 
porate Staffs; Opel, the Data Processing complex. 

What are the advantages of this form of Corporate Office 
organization? 

e It speeds decision-making. With each of these “contact execu- 
tives” making day-to-day decisions, fewer need be referred to the 
Corporate Management Committee, and ultimately to the chief 
executive officer. 

e It allows the vice chairman and president to act as surrogate 
chief executives in Cary’s behalf, thus enabling him to represent 
IBM on more occasions that warrant his presence. 

e It not only enables president and vice chairman to complement 
the chief executive’s talent and experience with their own, it also 
gives them, according to students of organizational art, a psycho- 
logical advantage within the Corporate Office: less inhibited com- 
munication than under conventional hierarchical structures. As 
another company’s chief executive told The Wall Street Journal, 
a corporate office encourages disagreements and differences of 
opinion, making for improved perspective and better decision- 
making. 

e It makes top management more accessible to others down the 
line. 

The area the Corporate Office concerns itself with most is the 
management of IBM people, including such matters as benefits 
and compensation. 

In particular, the Corporate Office generally reserves to itself 
the identifying of executives qualified for promotion. It meets 
privately to make decisions on when and where to reassign prom- 
ising executives to broaden their experience—“making generalists 
out of specialists,” as the process has been called. 

Walter Lippmann once wrote: “The genius of good leadership 
is to leave behind a situation which common sense, even without 
the grace of genius, can deal with successfully.” No other concern 
occupies as much attention in 1BM’s Corporate Office, when its 
three members convene. 

Most of 1BM’s major business problems come to a head and are 
dealt with at the formal meetings of the Corporate Management 
Committee. 

The CMc meets two or three times a week in the boardroom at 
Corporate Headquarters. In 1975, it logged over 300 hours in 
session, and its members spent 17 percent of their scheduled busi- 
ness hours there. So far this year, CMC meetings are averaging 
about 30 hours each month. 

cMc membership comprises the three members of the Corpo- 
rate Office plus two Corporate Staff executives: Senior Vice Presi- 
dents Robert W. Hubner (commercial and industrial relations, 
communications, and personnel) and Bart M. Stevens (engineer- 
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ing, manufacturing, marketing, and service). 

Most of the matters that make the cMc agenda are referred 
there by members of the Corporate Office—either because they 
fall within the purview of “the corporate powers reserved” 
(spelled out in the organization manual as appropriate for the 
committee’s review and approval); or because one of the mem- 
bers wishes a problem in his area of responsibility reviewed by 
the others. 

Dan McGlaughlin, 18M director of organization and CMC sec- 
retary, estimates that the committee resolves perhaps 70 percent 
of the issues on the table there and then; 20 percent may be 
deferred for want of more information; the 10 percent remaining 
may require more time for the members’ deliberations. 

Resolutions come through consensus, rather than formal vote. 
But where there is disagreement, it is Cary who decides. 

Time and again, 1BM has been voted by American business 
leaders as one of the best-managed companies. Excellence in 
management must prevail at all levels to merit that reputation. 
But the tone and direction of that management rests with the 
Corporate Office. 8 


by HARRISON KINNEY 
5 












































































































































1BM Spain’s Rafael Aguilar and wife, Amalia, 
are drawn, like the Parisians themselves, 

to the banks of the Seine. Dr. Aguilar is the 
new director of 1BM Europe’s scientific 
centers. 












































ters do its job as the center of company 
operations in Europe, the Middle East, and 
Africa, They are in Paris to enable new 
products and systems to go into produc- 
tion in this part of the world; to help the 
developing countries bolster their self- 
sufficiency; and to exemplify every day, by 
the mix of their skills and backgrounds, 
just what an international company is all 
about. 

It is a challenging professional ex- 
perience—and no less so in human terms. 
It is no exaggeration to say that none of 
them will be the same when it is over. 

“We are a cosmopolitan company in a 
cosmopolitan city,’ says André Fabre, 
who joined 1BM France in 1953 and has 
been at EHQ since 1964. Fabre, manager 
of headquarters personnel, remembers his 
first international meeting—in Germany, 
in 1957—and often reflects on the ex- 
periences and events of the years since. 
One memory seems to sum it all up for 
him. During the Six-Day War in the Mid- 
dle East in 1967, he sent messages ex- 
pressing his hopes for peace to one 1BM 
colleague in Israel and to another in 
Egypt. From both he received grateful 
replies, echoing his sentiments. “I had 
those two postcards on my mantelpiece 
for a long time,” says Fabre. 

“In any experience like one of these 
assignments,” he points out, “there are 
habits to lose and habits to take on. There 
are professional adjustments, of course. 
And there are personal adjustments, too.” 
He laughs. “I still remember all those 
questions about heat when the govern- 
ment decreed lower temperatures in the 
winter of 1974-75.” 

Habits to lose, habits to take on—and 
everything implied in the phrase, “learn- 
ing the ropes.” That’s what faces the as- 
signee arriving in Paris. Fortunately, the 
people of 18M Europe’s Newcomers As- 
sistance—all of them bilingual—are there 
from the start, too. Minutes after he 
walks through the entranceway of Cité 
du Retiro, they are helping him under- 
stand government rules and procedures. 
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They advise on banking, insurance, 
customs regulations, and other legalities. 
They help him acquire a residence permit 
(Carte de Séjour) and, if he is from a non- 
Common Market country, a work permit 
(Carte de Travail). At this point, the reac- 
tions of assignees are mixed: They are 
heartened by all the help, but somewhat 
overwhelmed by all the paperwork. 

Since housing and schooling head the 
list of personal concerns, an assignee’s 
first visit to Paris precedes the beginning 
of his job there. Often the decision about 
where to live is motivated by nearness to 
a school. Paris offers three choices: a 
bilingual school, where teaching is in 
English and French; a school where the 
assignee’s language prevails (like the 
American School, which goes from kin- 
dergarten to university, or the Japanese 
School); or the French school system, for 
those wanting to steep their children in 
the new culture and language. 

This first phase can be a harrowing 
one. Mary Ann and William Van Hall 
will long remember those broiling days 
last June when they were sped through 
the Paris suburbs by a bilingual taxi 
driver, provided by the company. “We’ve 
moved a lot in 20 years,” says Van Hall, 
whose new job is to work with the coun- 
tries on the Advanced Administrative Sys- 
tem. “We've lived in Toledo, South Bend, 
Chicago, White Plains, Bethesda—but 
this was something else. It was exciting, 
all right, and a little scary, too.” 

Even European assignees, who may 
know French or be familiar with Paris, 
have little else going for them at the out- 
set. For every one of them, there are the 
compelling realities of a new job in a 
new country, and the necessity of having 
a family settled in comfortably, with chil- 
dren happy and learning at school. 

“There’s a lot of uncertainty and even 
homesickness in those first few months,” 


Shopping for prints is a family affair for 
the Olsens of Denmark. They arrived in 
Paris in mid-August. He is heading up oP 
marketing support for 18M Europe. 
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the language helps. 
Frequently the 
wife surpasses 
her husband. 

And children leave 
them both 

behind. 







































































says Josée Attas, who heads Newcomers 
Assistance. “But little by little, it goes. 
They find their way sooner than they 
would have expected.” 

Because of school selection, many as- 
signees arrive in the spring. (When an 
assignee shows up in the middle of the 
school year, with three or four children, 
the people at Newcomers Assistance call 
this, with masterly understatement, an 
“out-of-line situation.”) These are espe- 
cially busy weeks. The offices are full of 
people intently asking questions, jotting 
down information, making phone calls, 
collecting fact sheets and explanatory 
booklets—in short, finding their way. 

House or apartment hunters learn that 
when a residence is listed as unfurnished, 
it means literally that—even to the ab- 
sence of lighting fixtures. They learn that 
the company, in helping them get settled, 
will compensate them for some of their 
moving-in expenses. 

When lodgings are found, there is the 
lease to negotiate. In France, charges for 
elevator service, the salary of the con- 
cierge, and central heating, for example, 
are added to the rent. And generally each 
year, based on a government index, the 
rent goes up. 

For Dr. Rafael Aguilar, there was a 
special consideration in choosing an 
apartment: It had to be within walking 
distance of work because Dr. Aguilar is 
an inveterate leg-stretcher. After looking 
at more than a dozen flats, he and his 
wife chose one. on the Rue de Velasquez, 
a 20-minute walk from EHQ. “The fact 
that it was named after one of my coun- 
try’s greatest painters had nothing to do 
with it—but it didn’t hurt,” he says. The 
Aguilars, who have two young daughters, 
love Paris, its streets and open markets. 
Dr. Aguilar, who went to high school in 
the United States and has worked there 
and in Switzerland, has had his transition 
eased by the continuity of work—he was 
in charge of the scientific center of IBM 
Spain and is now director of 13M Europe’s 
scientific centers. 
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For Denmark’s Flemming Olsen, the 
commute is considerably longer—more 
than an hour by railroad and Metro. (“It 
is impossible by car.”) Olsen won’t have 
to make the trip all the time—he is in 
charge of op marketing support, and ex- 
pects to spend much of his time traveling 
to other European countries. : 

In these shakedown stages, assignees 
must gather and absorb all sorts of infor- 
mation. In addition to housing, taxes, 
and the like, they are introduced to the 
metric system, Celsius readings in tem- 
perature, equivalents in clothing sizes and 
cooking measurements. 

Yet with all the help, there is still much 
that only the individual can discover. The 
discoveries can be startling or subtle, 
sought out or stumbled upon, but they 
add up to a Paris the tourist can never 
know. The learning spans everything 
from an American realizing that, for the 
next few years, Labor Day is not the first 
Monday in September but the first day 
of May, to a wife able to coax a smile 
from her neighborhood butcher. 

Learning the language helps, and most 
assignees take that on with the best of 
intentions. Often, though, travel or job 
pressures keep them from the fluency 
they seek. It’s not unusual for a wife to 
surpass her husband—and for the chil- 
dren to leave them both far behind. 

But it’s even more. Knowing Paris is 
not only being able to scan the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune over an espresso 
or use a public telephone, mastering the 
nuances of tipping or even knowing your 
way around the Metro. Something of the 
city has to rub off, something of its pace 
and even its idiosyncracies. A French 
gourmet, Brillat-Savarin, has said: ‘He 
who invents a new dish will have rendered 
humanity a greater service than the sci- 
entist who discovers a new planet”—so 
an appreciative palate is certainly a part 
of it. So is stepping back from these 
supersonic times and savoring a city that 
has a Louvre—as well as four of every 
five buildings in the central area that 
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were built before 1911. 

Paris is not only a “City of Lights” 
but of footsteps, as Dr. Aguilar knows, 
and one must walk among its bookstalls 
and monuments, along its riverbanks and 
past its fountains. It is a city of nine and 
a half million people, and 1.3 million cars, 
all of which seem to be bearing down 
on you as you try to cross the Rue de 
Rivoli in mid-afternoon; a city flanked 
by two great parks, with enough donkey 
rides and puppet shows to make any 
child a willing captive; a city deserted 
in August by vacationers, then reclaimed 
swiftly and purposefully at summer’s end. 
A city, for all its freedom of spirit, that 
is not without rules: No dogs—or bal- 
loons—are allowed on buses or the Met- 
ro. Living in Paris is learning to take all 
this in and, afterwards, to remember it. 
For the three years go very fast. 

A German on his way back to Stuttgart 
said the only thing he wouldn’t miss was 
the traffic—his car, he said, bore French 
accent marks. A United Kingdom as- 
signee who went home this past summer 
recalled with delight his travels through 
all of France. These and others, to a per- 
son, remembered the difficulties of the 
first few months—and then how every- 
thing—awareness, a grasp of the job, 
the knack of coping with the unexpected 
—seemed to come together. It was a 
matter, many said, of going from the 
known to the unknown, and of compre- 
hending the passage. 

Still, some things are the same the world 
over. There is a French expression for it 
—“Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme 
chose.” It translates, by example, into 
two bits of advice from the 1BM Europe 
newcomers’ guide. One suggests that, 
for good relations with one’s neighbors, 
if you throw a party, “things should calm 
down by 11:30 p.m. or you risk com- 
plaints.” And there is this tip for making 
a babysitter want to come back: “It is a 
good idea to prepare a snack and inform 
her that she may watch television.” 

Words to the wise in any language. Mf 
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That's not a happy label for anybody. 
But it fits the nonvoters, who have lots of reasons for staying home 
but precious little logic to any of them. 


by George E. Reedy 


Have large numbers of Americans really 
decided that it is too much trouble to 
control their own affairs? Maybe that is 
not what they think they are doing. But 
every poll, every survey—and ordinary, 
commonsense observation—indicates this 
is what is happening. It is entirely possible 
that 1976 will go down in history as the 
year of the dropouts from democracy. 


George E. Reedy, dean of the School of 


Journalism, Marquette University, writes 
frequently on presidential politics. He is a 
former press secretary to President Lyndon 
B. Johnson. 
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Naturally, the qualified voters who in- 
tend to breeze by the polls without even 
a nod of recognition—more than 50 per- 
cent by one estimate—don’t put it that 
way. They have their alibis all set. Some 
of them say they are “turned off” by the 
candidates. Others claim that all politi- 
cians are “thieves” anyway so why en- 
courage them? Another group asserts that 
it doesn’t matter who is in office as it will 
make no difference in how the nation is 
run. 

And, finally, there is the “poor little me” 
clique that regards individual votes as lost 


in the tens of millions that will be cast. 

The answer to all this? Humbug. 
There is not a single one of those state- 
ments that can stand up under the most 
cursory examination. Without exception, 
they represent rationalizations, rather than 
reasons, for not voting. At the very best, 
they indicate an ignorance of the way in 
which the American system actually 
works, To the extent that they are based 
upon real problems, the cure is more, 
rather than less, participation in the polit- 
ical process. 

Let’s take a look at the first assertion, 
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for example—the idea that “both candi- 
dates turn me off.” Actually, there are 
two answers to it. The first is that “bad” 
candidates come from the failure of 
“good” people to vote in the primaries. 
The second is that a vote, in addition to 
indicating a choice, is also a positive state- 
ment of voter feeling. I have yet to see an 
election in which there was not some 
method of “making a statement” even 
when I found the major party candidates 
unpalatable. 

There would be no need to “make a 
statement” if Americans paid more atten- 
tion to the candidate sélection process. It 
is not at all complicated in most parts of 
the country. (I cannot say all parts be- 
cause this depends upon the laws of the 
individual states.) There is either a pri- 
mary election in which votes can be cast 
for the nomination of candidates in one of 
the two major parties or there is a con- 
vention system that is open to citizen 
participation—provided the citizen makes 
some effort. 

What is not generally realized is that 
even a losing vote cast in such a primary 
has an ultimate impact upon the outcome. 
The winning candidates always spend 
fully as much time analyzing the votes that 
were cast against them as they do crowing 
over the votes that were cast for them. 
In a democracy, politicians seek out all 
the votes they can get, and they are not 
going to get enough in a primary to win 
the general election in November unless 
they take the losers into account. This 
does not mean that they will change their 
positions (although some will), but if they 
have any intelligence. they will certainly 
modify many of their stands. 

Under the best of circumstances, of 
course, it is always. possible that the two 
major parties will wind up with choices 
that many voters cannot swallow. That 
may well be my own situation this year. 
It will not prevent me from voting, since 
there will be a range of candidates on the 
ballot—from liberal to conservative—and 
one of them will enable me to affirm my 
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“It’s a beauty contest. 
Running for President 
tarnishes people. | feel I'm 
voting by not voting.” 


Carpenter 


“I guess you could call me 
politically apathetic. I don't 
know what the candidates 
stand for and I never 
bother to find out. | don’t 
want to vote if | don’t know 
what I'm voting for. I'm into 
other things, not politics.” 


College student 


“American politics on the 
national level has lost its 
meaning. Ideologies are 
meaningless. | don’t see 
much of a difference 
between the two 
Presidential candidates. If 
| vote at all, it'll be on the 
local level and for the 
Senate.” 


College student 





principles. Many of my friends tell me I 
will be wasting my vote. They are wrong. 
They simply do not understand the role 
of the third party or the independent 
candidate in American political life. 

The chances of third parties or inde- 
pendents winning an election are rare, 
although it does happen occasionally. 
But, as an American citizen, I am less 
interested in who will win than I am in 
what kind of a government I will have. 
When I view the political scene in that 
light, it becomes quickly apparent that 
third parties and independents have had a 
major impact upon the United States and 
will continue to do so. The Greenbackers, 
Progressives, Socialists, and Farmer- 
Laborites never won any but local elec- 
tions. Nevertheless, many of their pro- 
grams—which would never have been 
initiated by the major parties—are now 
embedded in our national structure. Both 
the Liberal Party and the Conservative 
Party must be taken into account by the 
“establishment” of New York State. And, 
from personal experience, I know that 
any sizeable minority vote is scrutinized 
with care by the people who come out 
on top. Every vote has an impact. 

The argument that there is no point in 
voting for politicians because they are all 
“thieves” is even more puerile. Thieves— 
and there have been some—are put into 
office by nonvoters, not by voters. The 
crooked politicians, whose numbers have 
been grossly exaggerated in the popular 
imagination, operate because people don’t 
care. It is sheer nonsense to assert that 
honest men cannot be found to run for 
public office. What is happening all too 
often is that Americans are leaving the 
voting to small minorities who can be 
manipulated by leaders who are not over- 
ly long on scruples. 

There is another point that should be 
made here, however. Americans have an 
unfortunate tendency to equate dissidence 
with venality. It is difficult for many of 
us to realize that honest men can differ 
with views that we know we hold hon- 
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estly. Therefore, when we run into dis- 
agreement, there is a strong temptation to 
assume that the person who is against us 
is dishonest, Political leaders are constant- 
ly forced into positions where they must 
disagree with large parts of our popula- 
tion. It would be a miracle if those against 
whom the leaders must stand did not leap 
to the conclusion that corruption was in- 
volved. Within my own experience, poli- 
ticians are at least as honorable as mem- 
bers of other professions. Politics has a 
bad reputation because it deals with pas- 
sionate issues over which few people yield 
with good grace. The small number of 
crooks is no excuse for dropping out of 
the process. 

There is a much more subtle fallacy 
involved in the argument that the nation 
will be run the same way no matter who 
is elected to office. The fallacy is com- 
pounded by the fact that it is based upon 
a half-truth—something always much 
more dangerous than a full lie. It is true 
that the politicians of both major parties 
share a common vision of America. They 
all want the nation to be strong in world 
affairs. They are all wedded to Capitalism, 
even though there may be differences in 
how they define it. They all want pros- 
perity. They all subscribe to the present 
political system. Furthermore, they are 
all faced wth certain, intractable problems 
—welfare rolls, race conflict, environ- 
ment, inflation—to which the solutions 
now known are limited. The major differ- 
ences are in terms of emphasis, rather 
than principles. 

When these “terms of emphasis” are 
examined, however, it becomes painfully 
obvious that they are very great indeed. 
No one can look on the history of the 
past 30 years and say it “made no differ- 
ence who won.” To argue that Dewey 
would have administered the government 
as did Truman; Stevenson as did Eisen- 
hower; Nixon as did Kennedy; Goldwater 
as did Johnson; Humphrey as did Nixon, 
is to argue childishly. To a Communist or 
a Fascist, there may have been no differ- 
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“Voting is like playing a 
lottery, a mechanical 
process, a meaningless 
expenditure of effort.” 


University student 


“Very few kids my age are 
even concerned. My older 
brother and sister and 
their friends were so 
committed to issues and 
candidates a few years 
ago. But what good is my 
vote going to do? They 
don’t need me.” 


Office worker 


“We're in a slumpy time, 
without any inspired 
leadership. If there were 
anyone on the national 
scene, in either direction, 
rd support him.” 


Retail clerk 








ences between those men. But there can — 
be little doubt that our taxes, our social 
services, our stance in world affairs would 
have been different had we voted differ- — 
ently. I am not arguing that the situation © 
would have been better or worse, as I do | 
not believe in second-guessing history. — 
Any reasonable person will agree that the 
outcome would not have been the same, 
just as the kind of government we would 
receive from Jimmy Carter would not be 
the same as we receive from Gerald Ford. | 

There is another’ point that should be 
made in this connection. Americans also 
have a tendency to expect their political 
leaders to resolve problems that will not 
yield to political solutions. They look for 
results that are unattainable by govern- 
ment, and when these results are not 
forthcoming, they conclude that their 
leaders do not care. During my years as 
a Senate and White House staff member, 

I never ceased to marvel at the expecta- 
tions of constituents of their elected offi- 
cials. A Senator is regarded as the proper 
authority to reverse Supreme Court de- 
cisions and to put an end to revolt on the 
college campuses. A President is regarded 
as the proper authority to order (I use the 
word advisedly) the Soviet Union to re- 
lease people it has arrested and to secure 
the prompt return from The People’s Re- 
public of China of Americans who have 
been incarcerated, In this sense, it really — 
does not make a difference who is elected 
to office because these things will not be 
changed. They are beyond the reach of 
the political process. But to abandon the 
right to influence the government in what 

it can do because there are things that it 
cannot do is, in my judgment, not a ma- 
ture attitude. 

The final alibi for not voting—“my one 
vote will not count’—makes the least 
sense of all. It may be true that one vote 
will not make a difference. But a few 
thousand—and, in some cases, a few hun- 
dred—voters holding that philosophy can 
change the course of history. Fewer than 
a hundred Texans put Lyndon B. Johnson 
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into the Senate—his springboard to the 
White House—and fewer than 2,000 
Californians put Woodrow Wilson into 
the White House for a second term. A 
shift of 4,500 voters in Illinois and 28,000 
in Texas (a mere drop in the bucket in 
either state) would have placed Richard 
M. Nixon in the White House in 1960— 
eight years before he actually made it. 
And in 1968, Nixon’s popular vote mar- 
gin over Hubert H. Humphrey was less 
than one percent. 

Let us concede from the outset that in 
a landslide a few votes are unlikely to 
count. But most elections are not deter- 
mined by landslides, and, certainly, bar- 
ring a miracle, no landslide is in prospect 
for this year, when voting is expected to 
reach record lows. In the history of this 
country, most elections have been reason- 
ably close, and most observers feel that we 
are headed into a period when they will be 
very close. This is the age of “the 
squeaker” in which every vote will count. 
Furthermore, the close elections are not 
just a result of candidates who are 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Some of 
the most important “photo finishes” in the 
past have involved some of our strongest 
men—Adams vs. Jackson (which had to 
be decided by the House of Representa- 
tives); Harrison vs. Cleveland; Truman 
vs. Dewey. There were many people fol- 
lowing each contest who later regretted 
that they had passed up a chance to take 
part in history. 

What is even more important than cast- 
ing a winning vote, however, is that even 
the losing votes count. To me, this is a 
lesson that cannot be driven home too 
strongly. It is in the nature of the Ameri- 
can political system that every vote has an 
impact upon the kind of government we 
will have. We do not just elect office- 
holders. We tell our leaders what we think 
about the administration they should run. 
And if we ignore them, they are going to 
ignore us. 

A President who is elected by a few 
thousand votes will give considerable 
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“| watched both 
conventions and really 
wanted to vote. It would be 
my first Presidential 
election. But | don’t think 

I can vote for either 
candidate. Someone said, 
‘Vote against the one you 
like least.’ But | can’t think 
in terms like that. If | vote 
for someone, | want to be 
able to endorse him 
wholeheartedly.” 


Salesman 


“?m not ashamed of 
myself. | know about the 
candidates, but they leave 
me cold! If | really was for 
somebody, I'd vote and 
probably even put up 
posters and work for 
him.” 


Technician 


thought to his opposition. I am convinced, 
for example, that Lyndon B. Johnson 
would have been a far different President 
—and our history might have been far 
different—had he not been placed in of- 
fice by a landslide. He really had no 
method of gauging the depth or the inten- 
sity of those who opposed his policies, 
and the result was that, within a few years, 
the man with a landslide mandate found 
himself with very little support at all. 

The apathy that obviously characterizes 
so many of our people this year has been 
described as a massive turning of backs 
upon candidates. That is not the way it 
will be read by the victors—and someone 
must win. They will regard it as a lack of 
interest in the government itself—and 
therefore will go ahead and do as they 
please. The dropouts from democracy 
may find that government will become 
even less interested in, or aware of, their 
problems. If so, they will have no one 
to blame but themselves. Unfortunately, 
they can take the rest of us down with 
them, 

There is only one cure for the evils 
that have grown up within our system. 
That cure is voting, Let us hope that the 
forecasts are wrong. a 





It has no urbane anchormen. No pollsters 
to pick “probable winners.” No pundits 
to assess the victory, or wreckage, the 
morning after. Yet, amidst all the glamor 
and excitement of election time, this al- 
most unknown organization quietly does 
something that no election would be com- 
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plete without. It brings millions of Ameri- 
cans the actual tally. 

Between major elections, the News 
Election Service (NES), a cooperative or- 
ganization formed in 1964 and funded by 
the three major Tv networks and two wire 
services, is a barely discernible entity. It 
has a year-round management nucleus of 
15, headed by former A.P. Bureau Chief 
J. Richard Eimers. 

But, by election eve, Eimers, a tower- 
ing man with a commanding presence, has 
somehow recruited a veritable army 
of nearly 130,000 people and assem- 
bled an intricate array of communi- 
cations and data processing equipment 
to gather and report the unofficial 
returns from all 50 states. “I don’t 
know of any network for the distri- 
bution of data,” says Eimers, “that’s put 
up in such a short time, goes to so many 
places, and has to perform so flawlessly 
as the one that we use on election night.” 

Not that Nes starts entirely from 
scratch. When visited recently, Eimers 
disclosed that his people had already had 
a considerable “warmer-upper” in cover- 
ing 30 primaries earlier this year. (The 
number had grown from 7 primaries in 
1968 and 17 in 1972.) But, of course, 
that’s only prelude. 

For the big day, NEs has scheduled 
119,000 people to cover individual polling 
places. “We make arrangements with 
groups that have an administrative struc- 
ture,” Eimers explains. “They may be 
church groups, civic groups, social groups, 
teachers’ groups.” 

Using simple pre-printed forms with 
candidates’ names and a line to write in 
totals, the individual precinct reporters 
call in their reports to one of five regional 
centers in New York, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Dallas, and Chicago. 

There is also a second level of reporting 
to the centers from 4,600 reporters—gen- 
erally news people—stationed in counties, 
cities, or towns, depending on where the 
normal tabulating center is for the partic- 
ular jurisdiction. 
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At the regional centers, staffed by some 
4,500 people, the telephoned totals are 
quickly keypunched into cards and trans- 
mitted to the NEs national center in New 
York, where they are received in card 
form and entered into computers for si- 
multaneous transmission to the news or- 
ganizations. 

“It takes only four or five minutes from 
the time the totals are written down on 
paper at the precinct, called into the re- 
gional centers, punched, transmitted to 
New York, and retransmitted to the news 
organizations,” says Eimers. 

Precinct totals are generally the first 
to be reported—but the county totals are 
more complete. “The computer program 
compares the two,” says Eimers, “and 
transmits the higher total. Of course, the 
official totals take weeks and sometimes 
months to complete.” 

NES transmits totals in a number of 
printed formats for races involving gover- 
nors, congressmen, senators, and Presi- 
dential candidates. All five news organi- 
zations, in addition, receive a special com- 
puter feed, which they, in turn, reformat 
with their own computers and transmit 
where they want. 

“When you're watching a network pro- 
gram and you see the totals, say for Wis- 
consin, changing on the board, those totals 
come directly from the NEs feed,” says 
Eimers. 

This year, NES, in addition to leasing 
hundreds of keypunches from 18M, is 
renting time from a health claims process- 
ing organization on two System/370 Mod- 
el 155s and one Model 158. “One of the 
155s,” says Eimers, “is devoted to national 
coverage; another to New York City. We 
are backing them both up with the 158.” 

How does Eimers sum up the job that 
his people do? “This is not really a news- 
man’s job, but the same criteria apply 
since we’re dealing with one of the best 
news stories of the year. It simply happens 
to demand greater organization and more 
thorough statistical treatment than words 
alone can supply.” a 
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fe Energy conservation is the most 


effective short-range answer to the 
energy crisis and will remain an 
important element even after new 
energy supplies and alternative 
energy sources can be developed. 
..Conservation is simply sound 
business management. oe 
Robert W. Hubner 


IBM Senior Vice President 

From his statement at the hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Energy 
of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1976 
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Waste now, 
want later 


by Alex Groner 


It's become a scary 
race between the 
depletion of oil and 
the development 
of new energy 
resources. But 
conservation can 
help buy time. 


HE effects of the oil embargo 

that accompanied the start of 

the Middle East war in 1973 

came as a nasty shock to 

most Americans. But in the 
early years of the energy shortage, they 
did remarkably well, cutting down their 
usage about a tenth from what they 
might otherwise have consumed. 

This year, however, has been marked by 
backsliding. Gasoline consumption this 
past summer, for example, was the highest 
ever. Oil imports are up from 3.4 mil- 
lion barrels per day in 1970 (when they 
amounted to 23 percent of our total con- 
sumption) to an expected 7 million barrels 
(or 41 percent) for 1976. Use of electric- 
ity, which showed no gain in 1974 and 
only a 2.2 percent increase in 1975, is 
going up around 6 percent this year. Some 
utility people warn that more blackouts 
and brownouts may be on the way. 

Petroleum and natural gas provide 
about 80 percent of our energy require- 
ments, But what the American consumer 
fails to realize is that most of the world’s 


Alex Groner is a freelance writer on business 
and technical subjects and a frequent con- 
tributor to Think. 


easy-to-reach petroleum will be used up in 
another 25 years. This year we'll be 
importing $35-billion worth of oil and oil 
products—and 82 percent of it comes 
from members of the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries. 

So where do we go from here? A crash 
program for providing us with new energy 
sources would be something like a crash 
program for remodeling civilization. For 
energy surrounds our waking and sleeping 
hours, from the clock radio that wakes us 
to the bus that brings us home at night; 
from the ringing of a telephone to the 
manufacture of steel plate for our refrig- 
erators. We use so much of it that a freight 
train loaded with coal, stretching from 
Washington, D.C., to Los Angeles, would 
provide barely one-half of one percent of 
our annual consumption. 

But coal supplies less than 20 percent of 
our energy. Will the next energy source 
be nuclear fission? Not likely. Nuclear 
power has developed very slowly, and still 
gives us less than 10 percent of our energy. 
Will it be something more exotic, such 
as geothermal or solar power sources? Not 
before 25 or 30 years of intense study. 

The answer is that we will probably have 

to rely on many or all of these, according 
to the government’s Energy Research and 
Development Administration. ERDA has 
split the problem up into time segments: 
e Long-term, or the year 2000 and be- 
yond—which is not really all that remote. 
e Mid-term, or 1985 to 2000. 
e Short-term, or from now until 1985, 
which seems very short when we recall 
how little progress has been made in the 
three years since we learned how acute the 
problem really is. 

Most of the newer and more glamorous 
areas of energy investigation must be 
thought of only as possibilities for the long 
term—2000 and beyond. Says Congress- 
man Mike McCormack: “Even with a 
crash program, the time required between 
the successful laboratory demonstration 
of a concept for the conversion of an en- 
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ergy source to a usable form and the actual 
significant implementation of this tech- 
nology varies from 10 to 30 years, and 
it’s usually closer to 30. There is no way, 
for instance, that a tidal wave of Federal 
funds could make solar or geothermal 
energy a significant resource for this na- 
tion before the year 1990, or nuclear 
fusion before the year 2000.” 

For the middle term, 1985 to 2000, it 
appears reasonable that a variety of energy 
sources will become available—principal- 
ly increased coal production (along with 
substantial production of cleaner liquid 
and gaseous fuels from coal) and nuclear 
energy (inciuding the fuel-expanding po- 
tential of the breeder reactor). We should 
also be able to find more economical 
methods of exploiting oil sands and shale, 
the secondary and tertiary recovery of oil 
from existing wells, wind power, and some 
quantities of solar and geothermal energy. 

Most of these same alternatives are also 
being explored for the near term. The 
critical factor is not money, but time—ten 
years for a nuclear power plant, for ex- 
ample, or three to five years for offshore 
oil development. We will, therefore, need 
to look elsewhere to meet our short-term 
energy needs. 


OME of the most important 
gains that can be made are 
those involved in conserva- 
tion. While it has been ar- 
gued that reduced energy 
supplies tend to slow down economic 
growth, increase inflation, and contribute 
to rising unemployment and lower living 
standards, the intelligent conservation of 
energy will produce just the opposite con- 
sequences. 

For quite obvious reasons, then, ERDA 
has moved conservation into a position of 
top priority. Belatedly, it has been seen that 
saving a barrel of oil costs less, requires 
less capital, is environmentally preferable, 
and can be brought about more quickly 
than finding and producing a barrel of oil 
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Industry 

has provided 
the best and 
most convincing 
examples 

of energy 
Savings. 


or its energy equivalent. 

The practices that result in energy 
saving apply to every major area of energy 
consumption: industrial, which uses 40 
percent of the total; transportation, 31 
percent; and homes and buildings, 29 per- 
cent. Girdling all three would be the prac- 
tice of producing or saving energy by re- 
cycling many of the waste materials and 
potential fuels that our society now dis- 
cards as, literally, so much rubbish. 

The overall savings from conservation 
by 1985 have been variously estimated at 
the equivalent of more than 3 million 
barrels of oil per day, a significant amount 
considering our present consumption of 
almost 18 million barrels per day. This 
does not mean that our total use of oil or 
other fuels can be reduced by that 
amount, but simply that we would move 
that much below the established trend- 
line—which is to say, below the amount 
we would be using had we gone about 
our merry way of increasing energy con- 
sumption by around 4 percent a year. 

Contrary to what many believe, thete 
have already been substantial energy sav- 
ings through conservation. Use in homes 
and buildings in 1975 was 11.3 percent 
below the trend-line of what energy con- 
sumption would have been if the pre-1974 
pattern had continued. Transportation was 
down 11.5 percent from the trend-line, 
and industrial consumption, a gratifying 
20.5 percent. 

To be sure, a substantial part of that 
industrial drop-off stemmed directly from 
the 1974-75 business recession. But a more 
significant difference lay in industry’s 
awareness of higher energy prices, and its 
deliberate efforts to cut costs. Industry is 
also much more readily impressed than the 
average consumer by the “life cycle” costs 
of an installation. That is, most companies 
would not hesitate to invest, say, $1- 
million in equipment that will save $500,- 
000, or even $200,000 in annual energy 
costs. But homeowners are usually loath 
to put as much as $1,000 into improve- 





ments that can cut their fuel bills by $200 
to $500 a year. 

In any event, it has been industry that 
has provided the best and most convinc- 
ing examples of energy savings—common- 
ly measured in British thermal units 
(B.T.U.s). Two of the top three energy 
users, for example, are the chemical and 
petroleum industries, which committed 
themselves to a 15 percent savings by 
1980 in B.T.U.s per unit of product turned 
out. The petroleum industry was well on 
the way toward achieving its goal by the 
end of 1975, with energy savings of 10.3 
percent. The chemical industry, mean- 
while, strapped with many fixed “energy 
costs” at a time when the recession cut its 
operations down as low as 74 percent of 
capacity, showed savings of only 4 per- 
cent. And at the other end of the scale 
was the Computer and Business Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association, which 
reported energy savings of 30.5 percent 
in 1975—double its industry’s 1980 target. 


AYS to save energy are 
almost as varied as the 
industries themselves. 
Raytheon revamped two 
dozen rooftop air con- 
ditioners and heating units to operate as 
heat pumps, at an overall cost of $393,000, 
but for anticipated annual savings of 
$208,000 in electricity costs. In Texas, by 
recycling wastes into chemical processes, 
Dow Chemical has managed the remark- 
able feat of simultaneously conserving en- 
ergy, controlling pollution, and making a 
profit from the sale of by-products. 

What about the public? Consumers use 
and control directly almost 30 percent of 
all the energy cousumed in this country— 
about two-thirds of it in the home, and the 
rest in private automobiles. 

As we have seen, gasoline and electricity 
consumption has shot up this year. So if, 
indeed, there is a long-term energy crisis, 
most Americans feel it is up to the govern- 
ment to do something about it. This year, 
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Congress passed legislation that provides 
a limited program for grants and loans to 
low-income families, for energy-saving 
measures, for a demonstration program 
of conservation techniques, and for devel- 
opment of energy standards for new 
buildings. 

Considerably more can still be done, 
especially in permitting the prices of en- 
ergy to rise—at least gradually—to reflect 
its true social cost, Says one Federal En- 
ergy Administration official: “Everything 
we know shows that raising prices does 
more than anything else to bring about 
conservation.” 

But not always. So determined are 
Americans to follow their accustomed 
ways that even higher gasoline prices have 
failed to deter them from a renewed 
splurge of buying larger cars, disdaining 
car pools, speeding on the highways, and 
buying as much motor fuel as they like. 

Other industrialized nations are not so 
profligate. West Germany and Sweden 
use about one-third less energy per capita 
than we do—after corrections for climate 
and income levels—with no obvious sac- 
rifice in comfort or convenience. Europe 
has historically paid more for fuel than we 
have, and Europeans have learned to use 
less energy—smaller cars, less heat in 
homes, and more energy efficiency in in- 
dustry. Americans, on the other hand, 
have grown up to feel that almost any 
measure of self-denial represents a major 
sacrifice. 

Yet, aside from conservation, there can 
be no simple solutions. Energy represents 
not just one, but a whole hierarchy of 
problems, many of them interlocking and 
overlapping. For energy is inevitably in- 
volved with the environment, with tech- 
nology, with economics, and with social 
needs and requirements. Its dimensions 
encompass both space and time, and they 
span the globe. Man’s fate, to borrow 
André Malraux’s ominous phrase, could 
well hinge on what we do about meeting 
our energy needs, g 
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Other voices, 
other views 


The 18-nation International Energy 
Agency in Paris recently reported that 
the member country with virtually the 
worst record in conserving energy was 
the one that conceived the 1a in 1974 to 
reduce the vulnerability of the industrial 
nations to another Arab oil embargo or 
price increase. That country is the United 
States, which has substantially increased 
both its dependence on imported oil and 
the proportion coming from the Arab 
nations. 


The New York Times, August 30, 1976 


In the 33 months since the shock of the 
1973 Arab oil embargo, public concern 
about that [the energy] issue has slid from 
white-hot worry to detached interest to 
what now seems to be near total apathy. 
A recent Gallup poll indicates that only 
2% of the voting population regards en- 
ergy as the most pressing national prob- 
lem, above such matters as cost of living, 
drug abuse and moral decline. . . 

. How did it happen? The cause of the 
renewed U.S. oil binge is the economic 
recovery combined with a reckless return 
of American extravagance when it comes 
to energy. Even before the vacation rush 
began this year, motorists were using 
about as much gasoline as they had been 
in 1972, before the recession and the 
quintupling of foreign oil prices that drove 
the cost of gas to 60¢ or 70¢ per gal. at 
the pump... 


Time, August 30, 1976 


Lee White [Chairman, Energy Policy Task 
Force, Consumer Federation of Amer- 
ica]: “I don’t think we ought to kid our- 
selves . . . One of the problems is to get 





the message down to where the people 
are ...I guess it goes back to a problem 


that this nation is working its way through, 


and it is called ‘credibility.’ . .. You can 
believe there is an energy crisis when you 
can’t get gasoline and you have to wait 
behind a gasoline station for an hour and 
a half. That’s pretty dramatic. Now... 
most of us have slid back to where we 
were in our thinking . . . This country is in 
a period when it has to readjust its think- 
ing. I believe it is possible to get a lot of 
conservation through elimination of waste. 
That is laudable; that’s what we ought to 
achieve first. But beyond that, we’re going 
to have to get into some areas that change 
life styles.” 


The Robert MacNeil Report, August 26, 
1976—Channel 13 WNET 


Three. years of divisive and often con- 
fusing debate over energy policy have had 
one surprising impact on the Presidential 
race: The candidates seem to be arriving 
at a consensus. Although they differ on 
many specifics, Jimmy Carter and Gerald 
Ford share a remarkable number of goals, 
among them: increased reliance on coal, 
more conservation, and greater protection 
against another oil embargo by stock- 
piling crude. 

. the underlying reasons for the 
emerging consensus are rooted in some 
inescapable realities. After a brief pause 
caused by the dramatic jump in oil prices 
and the recession, U.S. energy consump- 
tion is again on the increase and, with it, 
dependence on imported oil. With both 
sides now disabused of the notion that the 
oil cartel will unaccountably collapse or 
that new sources of cheap domestic sup- 
plies will magically appear, the limits of 
the energy debate have been severely cir- 
cumscribed. 


Business Week, September 20, 1976 
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Dollars and sense 


by Geoffrey D. Austrian 
x ceeeeienessesiracenai ern eeaMs 


How do you 
persuade 
businessmen that 
conservation pays 
off? Simple. You 
prove it in dollar 
Savings. 


HECK ONE. Conversations 

about energy conservation are: 

(_) boring. 

( ) passé. 

( ) only for plumbers. 

() all of the above. 
“When you talk to customers about con- 
servation, you generally get a muted 
ho-hum,” affirms Jack Breyer, General 
Systems Division manager of energy sys- 
tems support. “That is, until the utility 
bill arrives. Then if you turn the talk to 
savings, anyone with a bill of $10,000 
and up is a willing listener.” 

From willing listeners, many 1BM cus- 
tomers have become willing and innova- 
tive users. And, today, more than 500 of 
them are using the 18M System/7 for 
power management. They include hospi- 
tals, banks, foundries, shopping centers, 
food processors, colleges, newspapers— 
even the utilities themselves. 

When poet Robert Browning wrote that 
“Jess is more” he might have been talk- 
ing about power management. Altogether, 
IBM customers employing the application 
are saving some 1.2 billion kilowatt hours 
of electricity a year. That’s enough to sup- 
ply all the homes in St. Paul, Amarillo, or 
the entire state of Wyoming. And the cus- 
tomers are not only shaving 10 to 30 per- 
cent from their electric bills, they are often 
increasing productivity besides. 
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Some cases in point follow. 

“We have some 35- and 40-foot high 
Schefflera trees growing inside,” says 
George Krause, the full-time horticul- 
turist of the Paramus Park Shopping Cen- 
ter in northern New Jersey. 

It’s a pleasant place to visit and browse. 
Not only are the two arms of the mall 
carefully landscaped, but a two-story cen- 
tral area, ringed about with small restau- 
rants on the upper level, is planted with 
subtropical plants, including gardenias. 

Everywhere above the inside mall areas 
is glass, adding to the overall aesthetic ap- 
peal. But glass, a poor insulator, makes 
the 275,000 square feet of interior space 
a devil of a place to keep cool and at a 
uniform temperature on a hot August day. 
There are 139 combined heating and cool- 
ing units. Starting last December, they 
were tied into a System/7 through 18 con- 
trol points. Tenants with similar require- 
ments are fed from the same control 
points. 

Keeping the mall and store areas cool 
in the summer and warm in the winter, 
while saving power by shutting down se- 
lected units for brief intervals, calls for 
a complex strategy of power management. 
Not only are the usual requirements for 
an office building programmed into the 
computer (the cooling units start up an 
hour and a half before the center opens 
at 9:30 a.m. and shut off a half-hour after 
the 9:30 p.m. closing), but there are 
many variations on the theme, depending 
on the individual requirements of tenants 
and the need for greater cooling in the 
glass-covered areas. 

“Some of the larger stores have more 
than one unit,” says Paul Miller, the air- 
conditioning and heating engineer. “So it 
doesn’t affect them as much when you 
shut down one unit for a few minutes 
during a 15-minute period. 

“On the other hand, some of the small- 
er shops share the same unit, so you have 
to be very careful in cutting back.” 

Another factor is the number of people 





who happen to be visiting the mall. “Each 
person,” Miller explains, “is a small heat- 
er, giving off between 300 and 400 B.T.U.s 
an hour. That can add up when you have 
150,000 shoppers during the week.” 

When winter comes, the center’s heat- 
ing and cooling strategy is largely re- 
versed. While the glass-covered areas re- 
quire more power to cool them in sum- 
mer, they require less in winter, since the 
sunlight is a source of heat not received 
by the other areas. Miller has four basic 
computer programs on strips of punched 
paper tape that he feeds into the Sys- 
tem/7 to meet varying conditions. To 
meet extreme conditions, he enters new 
factors into it by hand through a nearby 
keyboard. 


October/November 1976 





How does the system perform? For the 
billing month ending August 14 this year, 
the shopping center saved 571,200 kilo- 
watt hours, or approximately $10,000, 
over the same period last year before the 
computer was installed. And, adds horti- 
culturist Krause: “Once the temperature 
was stabilized to within the natural range 
of the plants, they have been growing a 
lot better.” 


ALF a century ago, a popu- 
lar Clark University physics 
professor used his Aunt Ef- 
fies farm in neighboring 
Auburn as his “launch pad” 
for the first liquid-propelled rocket. Al- 
though he noted that the missile rose 
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without appreciable noise, the commo- 
tion was sufficient to draw the police, a 
summons from the Massachusetts State 
Fire Marshal—and a promise from the 
professor to forego future tests in the 
state. 

Despite the fuss, the professor, Dr. 
Robert H. Goddard, would gain belated 
recognition as a progenitor of modern 
rocketry and the space age. 

With similar prescience, the tiny uni- 
versity in Worcester, Mass., also foresaw 
the energy crisis before it became acute, 
and set about doing something about it. 

In 1972, physical costs of running the 
campus—fuel, electric power, and build- 
ing upkeep—began to spiral. So the uni- 
versity lowered thermostats during the 


winter, switched to energy-saving light- 
bulbs and tubes, and installed automatic 
timers in some buildings. 

“Most classes run an hour,” says Plant 
Engineer Basil Kimball. “We timed the 
lights to go off after an hour and 15 min- 
utes. The only difficulty,” he adds, “was 
that some double sessions ran for two 
hours. 

“When the lights went off in those 
classes, there was consternation among 
some of the faculty.” 

In some older buildings, leaky valves 
had led to top-floor windows being left 
open in the dead of winter to avoid sti- 
fling the occupants. The installation of im- 
proved controls, and a widespread spirit 
of cooperation on the campus, brought 
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substantial savings. From 9 million kilo- 
watt hours of electricity expended in 
1972, the total was whittled down to 6.9 
million by 1974. Meanwhile, the oil em- 
bargo struck. 

“It made us realize,” says Kimball, 
“that while we could do many things man- 
ually, we needed a more positive, around- 
the-clock system to control conditions 
throughout the year.” After careful prepa- 
ration, Clark’s 13M System/7 went into 
operation in June of 1975. 

Instead of tramping through the snow 
to inspect individual buildings, Clark’s 
maintenance staff today controls virtually 
the entire campus while working in slacks 
and short-sleeved shirts in a tidy control 
center in the basement of Goddard Li- 
brary. The center’s computer takes its 
cues from sensors installed in a shaded 
area on the building’s roof. 

At zero to 15 degrees, the buildings 
are heated continuously—under the con- 
trol of thermostats on the floor of each 
building. At 15 to 30 degrees, the com- 
puter shuts off heat to the buildings in 
sequence for 15-minute intervals. At any 
one time, only part of the campus is being 
heated. As the temperature rises, the in- 
tervals are increased. At 45 to 60 degrees, 
for example, only half the buildings re- 
ceive heat at any one time. Another roof- 
top sensor prompts the computer to acti- 
vate air-conditioning units when the 
temperature reaches 80 degrees. 

Like other commercial customers, 
Clark’s electricity bill is based partly on 
peak loads. “We are on a 15-minute de- 
mand schedule,” explains electrician Don 
Stockwell. “This means that one abnor- 
mally high 15-minute peak load in one 
month can determine what we pay for the 
next 11 months.” 

Today, more than 100 devices—from 
fuel valves to ventilating fans, to ranges 
and deep-fat fryers in kitchens—are con- 
trolled by the System/7. When the power 
management system forecasts that pre- 
determined limits will be exceeded, it 
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starts shutting down selected devices for 
limited periods. “Using manual controls,” 
says Stockwell, “we brought peaks down 
from about 1,900 kwh to between 1,500 
and 1,600. The computer has dropped our 
peak demand to as low as 1,100 kwh.” 

For the fiscal year ending June 30— 
the computer’s first full year in operation 
—Clark’s total energy use was reduced 
from 136.5 billion B.T.U.s to 124.4 billion 
B.T.U.s, at a saving of $25,000. “Despite 
rising fuel and electricity costs,” says 
Kimball, “it’s the first time since 1972 
that our total energy costs have been 
brought down.” 


HE railroad cars, piled high 
with scrap bought from 
dealers 90 miles to the east 
in Philadelphia, roll up on 
a siding next to the Lebanon 
Steel Foundry in central Pennsylvania. 
Soon, the chunks of rusty metal are 
loaded into a huge bucket that passes 
overhead on its way to an electric arc 
furnace at the far end of a shed-like 
building. The bucket opens from the bot- 
tom, dumping the scrap into the furnace. 

There is a discomforting roar as the 
lid of the furnace, holding three graphite 
electrodes, descends, and the current be- 
tween electrodes starts to melt the scrap. 
Sparks cascade outward. A wave of heat 
hits you in the face from 50 yards away. 

Energy, a substantial amount of it, is 
required to reduce the scrap to steel. The 
foundry’s two arc furnaces, because of 
their size, consume most of it. Each melts 
four to five tons of scrap in an hour to 
an hour and a half. Each uses about 550 
kilowatt hours of electricity per ton. 

To limit this power usage, the foundry 
installed a demand-limiting meter in 1963 
to shut down the arc furnaces when total 
plant usage approached an established set 
point. The control device worked almost 
too rigorously. Displaying a red light, the 
control device would shut down the fur- 
naces when plant power usage reached 





the set point of 6,140 kilowatts—although 
there was no way of knowing when the 
peak would occur. It took time to start 
up the furnaces again, interrupting pro- 
duction. And the foundry was charged 
for the high level of use although it 
reached the peak loads only once or twice 
a month. 

A System/7 was installed in August 
19738 

“After only four weeks,” says Loyal 
Slough, in charge of the System/7, “we 
were able to stabilize demand at 5,500 
kilowatts. With the fine-tuning of comput- 
er control, the arc furnaces actually had 
a higher rate of production. At the most, 
the system turns them off for only 15 sec- 
onds to a minute at a time.” 

Every 15 minutes, the computer’s print- 
er tells how much power the furnaces are 
drawing; how much power they used dur- 
ing the previous 15 minutes; and the total 
plant demand. It also indicates when the 
furnaces are being controlled by the com- 
puter and for how long. 

“Now we are able to forecast peak 
loads and take action before they occur,” 
says Slough. 

Because of the greater degree of con- 
trol, the foundry has been able to add 
fans, ventilators, dust collectors, and other 
devices to the system—without increasing 
demand. Four smaller induction furnaces 
will also soon come under computer con- 
trol. 

“We may have to raise the set point by 
200 kilowatts or so to accommodate 
them,” says Slough, “‘but not the full 1,000 
kilowatts that the induction furnaces will 
require.” 

The Lebanon Foundry turns out some 
650 tons of high-quality castings each 
month—from turbine cases weighing as 
much as seven tons for power generating 
stations, destroyers, and submarines, to 
precision valves and fittings, some weigh- 
ing no more than a few ounces. 

“We believe we have solved the over- 
all problem of cutting back on peak de- 
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mand without interfering with production 
of high-quality steel castings,” says Slough. 
“We have helped production rather than 
hindered it.” 


EWSPAPER presses seldom 

stop their thunderous roar 

at 401 North Wabash Ave- 

nue, across the street from 

IBM’s main office building 
in Chicago. That’s because two of the 
city’s major newspapers are housed in 
Field Enterprise’s Chicago Sun-Times/ 
Chicago Daily News Building. 

The Sun-Times, a morning paper, and 
the Daily News, an evening paper, have 
their own separate editorial staffs and 
management. But, together, they keep the 
building and its production department 
humming virtually around the clock, im- 
posing a far heavier energy drain than the 
ordinary, workaday office building that 
shuts down at night. 

To cut into energy costs, Field Enter- 
prises purchased a System/7 a year ago 
to control heating and air conditioning— 
as well as the temperature of the melting 
pots, which hold zinc for press plates. 

“We were hoping to be able to get 
$56,000 a year in savings,” says John 
Menze, a Field vice president who is in 
charge of the building’s operation. “We 
have been able to realize a saving of close 
to $83,000 for the first year alone.” 

In controlling heating and air condi- 
tioning for the 9-story, 500,000-square- 
foot building, it was initially planned to cut 
down some ventilating fans for 5 minutes 
out of a 50-minute cycle. Menze has now 
found that the ventilating fans involved 
can be shut down for as many as 9 min- 
utes during each cycle and still do their 
job. 

As for the melting pots, which are kept 
at an average temperature of 580 degrees, 
it was found that they could be shut down 
for short periods of time without affecting 
the ability to pour zinc for press plates. 
The reason: The pots are heavily insu- 
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From willing 
listeners, many 
IBM customers 
have become 
willing and 
innovative 
USEIS. 





lated, and a 30- to 40-degree tempera- 
ture variance doesn’t impede the pouring 
process. 

“We were a little skeptical about the 
savings we might realize when we bought 


the 1BM system,” says Menze, “but only 
a year later it has more than paid for it- 
self.” 


N ARKANSAS they call it the 

Grand Prairie. The soil is clay— 

some red, some blue. And it is the 

clay that holds in the water. Plenty 

of water that, along with a hot 
sun, moist climate, and long maturing 
season, makes the delta land around 
Stuttgart some of the best rice-growing 
country anywhere outside of Southeast 
Asia. 

The spreads are large—many of the 
area’s farmers came down from Illinois 
and other Midwestern states to pick up 
land at $25 an acre back in the early 1900s 
—so, too, are the operations needed to 
process rice and soybeans. 

That grain business is highly profitable. 
But it wasn’t always so. In 1920, the rice 
market crashed, with the crop dropping 
from $3 to 30 cents a bushel almost over- 
night. So farmers around Stuttgart got to- 
gether to form a cooperative. Today, 25,- 
000 of them from Arkansas, Louisiana, 





Missouri, Mississippi, and Tennessee— 
states that border the Mississippi River— 
belong to and own the enterprise that 
emerged. Its name is Riceland Foods, and 
it ships around half its product from New 
Orleans and Mobile to more than 100 
countries around the world. 

Like other large businesses, Riceland 
is faced with rising energy costs. It takes 
electric motors, about 1,500 of them, to 
tun the soybean processing and packing 
equipment at Riceland’s Stuttgart plant 
alone. A year ago, the Soybean Division 
plant at Stuttgart installed a System/7 to 
control 150 of the motors that it was 
found could be shut off for short periods 
without affecting processing operations. 
The savings: about 8 percent of electric 
power costs, or a little over $6,000 a 
month. A second System/7, currently 
being fine tuned, was recently installed at 
a similar plant at Helena, 75 miles away. 

At Stuttgart, the System/7 gives a pe- 
riodic rest to motors that control agitators, 
which mix the oil, keep particles from set- 
tling, and blend in additives. The system 
also controls blowers—crushing the beans 
is a dusty process and dust must be re- 
moved from the air—and monitors aera- 
tors, which restore water used in process- 
ing by blowing oxygen through it so that 
it can be used again. 

Like the peanut, the soybean is a ver- 
satile product. You can do almost any- 
thing with it. Principal soybean products 
include cooking oil, salad oil, and shorten- 
ing (which Riceland markets under the 
Chef-way label). The biggest use is in 
livestock and poultry feeds. But that’s 
only the beginning: Soybean by-products 
include waterproof cements, greases, lu- 
bricants, disinfectants—even putty. 

“At first, we were reluctant to interrupt 
any of our processes,” says Fritz M. 
Bloomberg, Riceland’s vice president of 
engineering and production. “But now we 
find we can do so at a considerable saving 
to our members and, ultimately, to the 
people who buy our products.” a 
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So, who’s 
laughing? 


by Charles Saxon for Think magazine ©1976 





“In those days, my mommy and daddy used to own two 
automobiles; one for her and one for him, and on 
Sundays we’d all jump in one or the other and just 

drive around any place—just for fun.” 
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“Just this time last year you were telling me that the whole energy crisis 
was something they cooked up for political hanky-panky.” 


ig 





“Candle-light dinner! Not AGAIN!” 
October/November 1976 
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“Actually some people in the area have gotten fuel oil. But 
Stanley asked the delivery man why they were late, and he 


hurt the delivery man’s feelings.” 
































“Let’s look at the bright side, Have you ever heard of 
an old New England custom called ‘BUNDLING’?” 





“You know what I miss the most? I miss that roar 
of traffic coming down the thruway and the smell 
of burning rubber.” 
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Not bad, but still not 


by Claire Stegmann 





In IBM, three years 
of conservation 
have brought 
about a 32 percent 
reduction in 
energy use. But 
the press Is on for 
still more. 
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ARRY Schiffer’s office is a 

three-room, blue-and-white 

trailer, just off Poughkeepsie’s 

South Road. Schiffer is Real 

Estate & Construction Division 
project manager for the renovation of 
the plant’s utility building, which was 
once, years ago, a pickle factory. 

These days, thanks to the remodeling, 
not much of the old factory remains. The 
building has been completely surrounded 
by a larger one of beige and brown panel- 
ing, and everything but the floor is being 
carefully dismantled. Equipment has been 
reworked and modernized. A 4,000-ton 
chiller replaces four of the plant’s 10 
smaller ones. All the while, water from the 
Hudson River, piped from the newly re- 
furbished screenhouse, has continued to 
pour into the utility plant, for round-the- 
clock air conditioning, and manufacturing 
processes. 

In winter, when the river temperature 
drops to 45 degrees or below, the plant 
turns off its chillers, and the river water is 
used directly for cooling. 

What’s going on at Poughkeepsie began 
before the energy crisis, but it is helping 
IBM in its commitment to energy conser- 
vation. The utility plant provides heating 
and cooling for the entire complex and 
represents a major portion of IBM Pough- 
keepsie’s annual $5-million energy bill. 
Early next year, when the new building 
nears completion, a System/7 computer 
will begin monitoring equipment. With a 
second System/7, to be installed later, 
total energy savings—by control of light- 
ing and building equipment in all facili- 
ties on site—should top 10 percent. 

“When we're finished here,” says Schif- 
fer, “the operators will have an excellent 
handle on everything they need to know 
to run a plant like this at maximum ef- 
ficiency.” 

Meanwhile, the new, more energy-effi- 
cient chiller will help 13M Poughkeepsie 
exceed the company’s 1976 goal—a 5 
percent nationwide energy reduction over 
last year. 


At this point, the company needs all 
the help it can get. Net energy savings, 
from January through July, are running 
at 3.4 percent, with a projection for mak- 
ing 4 percent by year’s end. “It will take a 
concentrated effort by everyone,” says 
RECD’s John Honeycomb, manager of 
energy programs, “if we are to have a 
chance of hitting the 5 percent target.” 

Ironically, the company is suffering 
from its own excellent track record. In 
1975, 34 U.S. plants, labs, and headquar- 


ters locations used 32 percent less fuel and — 


electricity than they would have consumed 
had there been no conservation program. 
Discounting adjustments made for the en- 
ergy growth the business requires, this 
amounts to a net energy savings of 25 per- 
cent over 1973, the year the program 
began. Or, for bottom-line enthusiasts, a 
dollar savings of $33-million. 

In World Trade countries, traditionally 
more energy-conscious than the U.S., 
major IBM locations report savings of 23 
percent when adjusted for load growth. 

But energy conservation, like dieting, 
soon reaches a point of diminishing re- 
turns. “When you’re running more than 
30 percent leaner than you were,” says 
Honeycomb, “your opportunities to save 
become less and less.” 

Two-thirds of 1BM’s early energy sav- 
ings were achieved simply by turning off 
lights, changing temperatures, and shut- 
ting down equipment. More recently, the 
company has put its money into projects 
that promise payoffs in energy savings. 

At best, they are a holding action 
against ever-rising costs. Despite the fact 
that one 1BM plant reduced its fuel and 
electricity 25 percent over the last two 
years, its annual energy bill is currently 
twice as much. And an 1BM headquarters 
that today uses 10 million fewer kilowatt 
hours than it did in 1973 pays nearly half 
a million more dollars for them. 

New projects range from upgrading ex- 
isting equipment for energy efficiency to 
new approaches in building design. “It’s 
always more difficult to lead than to fol- 
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Energy usage, 
U.S. and World Trade 


The charts at right and below track the 
reduction in IBM energy usage per square 
foot in major locations from January 

1973 through July 1976 (projected through 
year’s end). The green lines show the 
actual reduction in consumption of BTUs 
per square foot. The red lines represent 
the energy reduction per square foot 

after compensating for the new energy 
requirements for load growth. The difference 
between the curve and 100 percent 
represents conservation savings. 


low,” 1BM Senior Vice President Robert 
W. Hubner, who heads the 1BM energy/ 
resources committee, told the company’s 
energy coordinators from all U.S. major 
locations in Washington, D. C., in May. 
“But that’s what we intend to do.” 

A heat pipe installed on the roof of an 
Endicott plant building captures 60 per- 
cent of exhaust heat discharged from the 
building to heat the incoming air. Fuel- 
saving devices, retrofitted on Boulder and 
San Jose boilers, increase combustion ef- 
ficiency by 5 to 10 percent and also cut 
down on stack emission. At Burlington, 
Vt., where special lab heat loads require 
substantial refrigeration, even in winter, 
nature’s “free” winter cooling has been 
substituted for the energy used by motor- 
driven refrigeration machines. Computer 
simulation (see accompanying story) is 
helping RECD reach its commitment to re- 
duce energy in 18M building design by 30 
to 40 percent. 

Sometimes, the least, in terms of invest- 
ment, can be among the most imaginative: 
At 1BM Owego, Ping-Pong balls float atop 
hot water plating tanks, providing insula- 
tion cover and easy access to the water 
below. 

The System/7, of course, remains the 
energy conservationist’s best friend. The 
computers are already up and running or 
being installed in more than 42 1BM loca- 
tions worldwide, with programs tailored 
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to individual location needs, 

1BM Manassas served as test site for 
the General Systems Division’s new power 
management program. “It’s essentially a 
monitoring system for 800,000 square feet 
of our manufacturing, office, and ware- 
house space,” explains Jim Webb, facilities 
manager there. “We chose it because it 
was immediately available, and it gave us 
a good return on our investment.” 

Against formidable odds—winters that 
drop to 25° below zero Fahrenheit and 
summers that reach 95°—csp Rochester 
has one of the finest histories of energy 
savings in the company. Now, with its new 
System/7 closed loop (no operator) con- 
trol, even greater savings are being real- 
ized. 

The System/7 automatically controls 
the energy of 64 garage-sized air handlers 
by checking 1,200 sensor points every 15 
minutes and adjusting accordingly for 
minimum energy levels. It also turns them 
on and off by predetermined schedules. 
All by itself. 

The energy efficiency of 1BM products 
is well known—System/370 uses one- 
sixth the electricity it took the 1400 series 
for the same computation more than 10 
years earlier. And 1BM disk drives, which 
use about 20 to 30 percent of the power 
in a computer system, have reduced their 
energy requirements per: megabyte by 
almost a factor of 100 since the early 
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1311 files. Even so, a typical system needs 
more watts today than it did a couple of 
years ago. “That’s because,” says Gary 
Heinberg, program director of central 
systems, “the customer is constantly ask- 
ing for more compute capability.” 

Heinberg is currently working with the 
operating divisions in an attempt to find 
ways to cut back the energy consumption 
of 1BM products. “ ‘Goodness,’ in energy 
terms,” he explains, “varies with the prod- 
uct. For example, in computer processors 
we think in terms of millions of instruc- 
tions per second. Printers, on the other 
hand, must be measured by numbers of 
lines, and typewriters by pages.” 

The amount of heat a machine dissi- 
pates and a machine’s physical size deter- 
mine the air conditioning and lighting re- 
quired to support it, and must be taken 
into account. 

“Once we get an agreed-upon set of 
measures for our products,” says Hein- 
berg, “we will be looking for improve- 
ments as we develop new products for the 
future.” 

As the company’s energy coordinators 
see it, the biggest energy problem they 
face is convincing people there is one. Says 
one coordinator: ‘‘People don’t hear any- 
thing really earthshaking enough to get 
them worried. The long gas lines are gone. 
We’ve learned to live with higher prices. 
Not only do a lot of employees no longer 
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feel there is an energy crisis, they need to 
be stimulated to suggest new ways to 
conserve.” 

A recent survey of some 76,000 em- 
ployees in 44 locations shows that the 
percentage of those in car pools has 
dropped from 34 percent in March 1974, 
when gas lines were longest, to 28 percent 
—although figures are up slightly (1.1 
percent) over a year ago. 

Says Bob Hubner: “The success of 
IBM’s conservation program has come 
about because of the dedication of man- 
agement and the cooperation of all em- 
ployees in looking at ways of better man- 
aging our use of energy. 1BM’s future sav- 
ings will be less dramatic and more 
difficult to achieve. But energy conserva- 
tion is good business management, and the 
savings provide all businesses with a com- 
pelling economic incentive to conserve.” 


A new generation 
of buildings 


HEN “the lights go on 
again, all over the 
world,” figuratively 
speaking, chances are 
they'll shine on a work- 
ing world that has learned to use them 
far more prudently, and shows it. Says 
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Gunnar Birkerts, the architect for IBM’s 
new 14-story office building in Southfield, 
Michigan: “We may soon be seeing a 
decade of buildings that say, ‘We were in 
trouble in 1975.’” 

This is not to say they won’t be pleasing 
to behold. Though the ground has just 
been broken for it, the Southfield build- 
ing’s “efficient, yet handsome” creative de- 
tail has already been featured in the archi- 
tectural trade press. After all, says RECD’s 
President Bob Howe, “any distinguished 
building results from an architect’s crea- 
tive adaptation of design to the site en- 
vironment. Energy conservation is just 
another environmental variable and 
should represent an additional challenge 
to architects and owners alike.” 

1BM has challenged its architects to meet 
the dual goals of architectural excellence 
and energy efficiency, and computer simu- 
lation is one of the tools they use to 
achieve it. 

Sunshine and shadow, people heat, the 
weather at any time of day—all are care- 
fully analyzed by the computer model, 
along with architectural features, thermal 
loads, and costs. 

Since most important decisions affect- 
ing energy use are made early in the de- 
sign process and are generally irreversible, 
the architects work closely with mechan- 
ical engineers while plans are still on the 
drawing board. 





Birkerts, who heads Gunnar Birkerts & 
Associates, Inc., got his idea for the South- 
field building’s unique window treatment 
—a slanted, double-insulated reflector/ 
window ribbon that makes a little glass 
go a long way in capturing natural light 
and outside visibility—on a plane flight. 
In collaboration with his mechanical en- 
gineers, he included estimates for it in 
a computer program, along with mechani- 
cal and electrical requirements. These 
were carefully weighed against initial and 
maintenance costs and an energy heating 
and cooling target of around 54,000 
B.T.U.s per square foot per year. 

The result is a building scheduled to use 
approximately half the energy per unit 
area of Chicago’s celebrated One IBM 
Plaza, which last year won the Federal 
Energy Administration’s first excellence 
award for energy conservation in the Mid- 
west. 

Looking to the future, ppp’s Los Angeles 
Scientific Center, with the support of RECD, 
is taking a fresh look at computer energy 
analysis and developing techniques to in- 
clude energy considerations at each stage 
of building design. The long-term project 
is headed by A. E. Schmalz, manager of 
energy programs for the center, and in- 
cludes Dr. Alfred Inselberg, who is noted 
for his mathematical model of the inner 
ear. The group hopes to publish first 
papers by year’s end. a 
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» OMEWHERE in the world, 
PTS 8 bite ae an tats day, every 
“day of the week, a Trans 
World Airlines jet is burning 
up expensive fuel—$380- 
» million worth in 1975. The cost had more 
than doubled since the oil embargo, from 
$166-million in 1973. This means that 
every time there’s a mere one-penny hike 
per gallon in fuel prices, TWa’s annual bill 
jumps $13-million. (For every dollar 
spent on operating expenses, 20 cents goes 
for fuel—the airline’s greatest single non- 

labor cost item.) 
Last year, however, TWA was able to 
save more than 70 million gallons of fuel 
| —and that came to $20-million. It did so 
by using 18M System/ 370 Model 168 com- 
puter equipment to plot more than 1.500 
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flight plans a day, worldwide, thereby tell- 
ing pilots how to get from here to there at 
the lowest fuel cost. American, Continen- 
tal, Delta, and Eastern Airlinesyare among 
other airlines also using 1BM systems and 
techniques to cut their fuel expenses. 

Let Dick Owen explain it—he’s 1BM’s 
account executive in Kansas City, where 
all of Twa’s computers are located. “Twa 
has two different applications running our 
equipment that help cut fuel costs,” he 
says. “These are the on-line flight plan- 
ning system and the preferential fueling 
program.” 

The flight planning system develops “the 
optimum least-cost route and altitude.” 
Owen says. This takes into consideration 
such factors as weather conditions, num- 
ber of passengers, amount of cargo, and 
















type of aircraft. The prog 
mines power settings for climb, cruise, 
and descent—tTwa has reduced cruising 
speed from Mach .85 to Mach .80. “All 
of these factors,” says Owen, “have con- 
tributed to a significant reduction in fuel 
consumption.” 

The preferential fueling program helps 
TWA determine the least-cost location 
to take on fuel. since there are wide 
variations in fuel prices at different loca- 
tions, The program also takes into account 
the fact that “fuel is burned to carry fuel,” 
as Owen points out. “Say a plane is going 
from New York to Chicago to Kansas 
City. If fuel costs are higher in Chicago, 
it may be cheaper to carry additional fuel 
necessary to go all the way from New 
York to Kansas City.” a 
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38 years with ‘that company 


“I'll never go to work for that 
company.” 

That was O. M. Scott's reac- 
tion to an interview he had with 
an IBM executive in 1938. 

But work he did for “that com- 
pany’’—and for 38 years, until 
his October 30th retirement as 
IBM vice president and presi- 
dent of the company’s Field 
Engineering Division. 

That reaction, in his senior 
year at the University of Mis- 
souri, resulted from a misunder- 
standing. ‘I didn't see eye-to- 
eye with the man from IBM,”’ he 
recalls. ‘‘But it turned out that 
he was just testing me to see if 
| had enough backbone to 
argue with him. A few days later, 
| was offered a job and | 
accepted.” 

Ever since, Scott has been 
very enthusiastic about IBM for 
several reasons. Among them: 
pride in the company, the op- 
portunity to work with people 








Symbolic success 


Luigi Pirandello once wrote a 
play titled Six Characters in 
Search of an Author. At the SPD 
Poughkeepsie laboratory, staff 
chemist Allen W. Grobin, Jr., 

has concluded a dramatic quest 
that might be titled six characters 
in search of a type element. 

A member of the standards 
department, Grobin has been 
responsible for preparing 
materials specifications using 
metric symbols. “With our metric 
program,”’ he says, ‘‘you might 
expect there would be a 
regular Selectric type element 
that included metric symbols. 
But there wasn't.” 

Instead, a typist, in preparing 
reports, had to stop, switch 
from a text element to a symbol 
element, and then switch back 
again every time a metric 
symbol appeared in the draft. 
“It got to the point,’’ says 
Grobin, “‘where my secretary 
would have to switch elements 
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of outstanding abilities, and 
being part of a fast-growing or- 
ganization. (‘‘Its gross income 
has increased some 300 times 
since | joined.’’) 

Scott has been president of 
the Field Engineering Division 
since it was formed 12 years 
ago. Before that, he had been 
the first president of each of 
the following organizations: 
The Service Bureau Corporation, 
the original General Products 
Division, and the Industrial 
Products Division. A prime 
satisfaction in being at the FE 
helm, he says, has been ‘‘giving 
people the opportunity to de- 
velop themselves to the fullest 
in their jobs.” 

Retirement plans include 
golf—he has a 7 handicap— 
and plenty of travel. It will be 
Australia/New Zealand in 
November, Greece in the spring, 
and somewhat later on, a 
trip to Africa. 


four times for one line of type.” 

While many people would put 
up with the aggravation, not 
Grobin. He called other scien- 
tists inside IBM and also editors 
of technical publications outside 
the company to determine 
which metric symbols are used 
most frequently. Then, in only 
12 hours over a two-week 
period, he designed a new 
type element. 

What he discovered was that 
only six characters had to be 
added to the element to handle 
between 90 and 95 percent of 
all metric typing requirements. 

OPD is now offering Grobin’s 
arrangement of symbols as a 
custom element, following its 
demonstration at the American 
National Metric Council Confer- 
ence last April. And, back at the 
lab, Grobin, who was too busy 
to attend the announcement, is 
known as a man who would 
rather fight than switch. 











score to settle 


It doesn’t take a musicologist to 
recognize the debt some Ameri- 
can song hits of the recent past 
(Moon Love, Till the End of Time) 
owe to the Russian composer 
Tchaikovsky, and Poland’s 
Frederic Chopin. But to trace 
the influences among more 
ancient song writers—of 16th- 
Century Italy, say, when plagiar- 
ism was rampant—takes over- 
whelming amounts of research. 
Now, thanks to the develop- 
ment of a coding system that 
translates musical scores into 
computer-readable form, com- 
puters have come to the aid of 
the serious music scholar. The 
system is called DARMS (Digital 
Alternate Representation of 
Musical Scores). With it, musi- 
cologists can distinguish, from 
among thousands, tunes with 
similar melodic form, and com- 
pare computer printouts of their 
opening themes. They can also 
develop programs to analyze 
a composer’s use of harmony, 
rhythm, and counterpoint. From 
this knowledge comes a theory 
about the evolution of a com- 
poser’s style that can enable 


When there’s an old 











the researcher to pinpoint the 
approximate date when a com- 
poser, Bach for example, wrote 
a particular work. 

DARMS was developed by 
Stefan Bauer-Mengelberg, who 
teaches at the IBM Systems 
Research Institute. He is also a 
visiting professor (on leave this 
year) at the State University of 
New York at Binghamton. 

“Once you know enough 
about composers’ stylistic tech- 
niques,’ says Bauer-Mengel- 
berg, ‘‘much music that was 
formerly dubbed anonymous, or 
was wrongly attributed, can be 
ascribed to the right composer. 
This is especially important in 
early music, where title pages 
from folios are often lost.” 




















































NOW HEAR THIS 


You can keep up with what’s happening in IBM by 
listening to Think as well as reading it. Audio cas- 
sette tapes are available, upon request, for the visu- 
ally handicapped. They are produced in cooperation 
with the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 
and can be obtained by writing: The Editor, Think 
Magazine, 7-11 South Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 


10601. 





































Money, Henry Ford once said, is “like an 

arm or a leg—use it or lose it.” And that 

pretty much sums up IBM’s view, where 

cash flow is concerned. As the company’s 

Treasurer Bertram H. Witham explains it: 

“When customers pay their bills, you have 

to get the cash into bank accounts, back 

into the business somewhere, or into the 

company’s investment portfolio. The idea 

is to move that cash as quickly as possible. 

Put it to work, earning money again.” 
Those who see to it that the dollars 

keep moving are among some 250 men 

and women in ten functions of the Trea- 

surer’s Office. They are the people who 

determine, for example: 

e How the cash—in more than 100 cur- 

rencies—is managed. 

e How and where it is banked. 

e How, where, and when it is invested. 

e What investors need to know. 

e How the pension fund is handled 

and safeguarded. 

e How taxes are paid—how 

much and to whom. 





MONEY 


MONEY 
MONEY 


Possibly more than 
you ever wanted to 
Know about the 
Treasurer's Office. But 
it’s a livelier place than 
you might think. 


by Edward F. Pierce 














e How much money is earmarked for 
charitable contributions. 

e How inter-company business relations 
are handled. 

e How the company and its people are in- 
sured. 

As for cash flow, by 10 o’clock every 
morning the Treasurer’s Office at Cor- 
porate Headquarters has already been 
through a spate of financial transactions 
with some 400 banks and 181 company 
locations throughout the country. Objec- 
tive: Set the course, as early as possible, 
for a daily cash flow averaging about $30- 
million. 

The early-morning run of activity is 

funneled through the company’s 
teleprocessing network and 








a System/370 central databank of the Ad- 
vanced Administrative System (AAS) in 
White Plains. “Everyone,” says T. J. Britt, 
head of cash management, “is connected 
by terminal to the data base, and they are 
simultaneously coding every check that 
comes in. This tells us when the check is 
available in ‘collected funds,’ or when IBM 
can use these funds. We receive computer- 
recommended fund transfers for each of 
our 181 collection accounts.” After look- 
ing over the recommendations, Britt’s 
Operation determines cash flow for the 
three concentration bank accounts in New 
York, Los Angeles, and Chicago. By 10 
a.m., a computer tape message has been 
sent to each one, giving instructions. For 
example: “You will go to the collection ac- 
counts, draw $10-million, send $8-million 
of it to various payable and payroll banks, 
and $2-million to the investment bank ac- 
count.” 






















By 11 a.m., a cash flow figure for the 
day is committed to the investment port- 
folio department. (“You will supply X 
million dollars, or you will receive X mil- 
lion.”) A regular weekly payroll involves 
over $12-million, and when the semi- 
monthly payday also falls on a Monday, 
the figure gets up to about $42-million. 
So the investment, or portfolio, group 
must plan for these peaks and have ade- 
quate maturing funds to meet them. It 
must also plan for other cash demands— 
for example, when dividends and taxes 
must be paid. 

To give some idea of the magnitude of 
IBM’s disbursements, it issues some 32,000 
checks a day, more than 600,000 dividend 
checks every quarter, and more than 470,- 
000 payroll checks each month. There are 
other miscellaneous payroll checks and 
vendor payments each month, and it all 
averages out to about 900,000 checks a 
month. (Cash management also deals with 
foreign exchange operations for inter- 
company payments, on behalf of IBM 
country companies. It is one of the largest 
such operations in the world.) 





BANKING BY TAPE 





The dollars thus spent—and those 
earned—are handled by some 700 ac- 
counts in the 400-odd banks with which 
the company does business. Monitored 
and assessed by banking services in the 
Treasurer’s Office, they consist essentially 
of: payroll accounts, accounts payable 
and receivable, and dividend accounts. 
Through banking services, 1BM also helps 
some 67 minority banks (black, His- 
panic, and American Indian) by sending 
them substantial tax deposits, which they 
hold up to eight days before they’re sent 
on to the Federal Government. The banks 
invest these funds, whose accrued interest 
helps them pay off some of their overhead. 

The big thing in banking practices 
at the moment is the Electronic Funds 
Transfer System, or EFTS, for handling 


payroll, It’s all done with computer-gen- 
erated tape. In 1BM about half the em- 
ployees now have their checks sent di- 
rectly to their banks. The Data Processing 
Division prepares a tape of this informa- 
tion and sends it out of White Plains to 
various banks, such as the Bank of Amer- 
ica on the West Coast, the First National 
Bank of Boston for New England, and 
Citizens and Southern for the southeast. 
Each takes from the tape all the necessary 
information about employees who bank 
with it, credits their accounts, then deliv- 
ers the tape to a local automated clearing- 
house, an adjunct of the Federal Reserve 
System. Through the clearinghouse, the 
accounts of all other employees on that 
tape are credited at various banks. 

Those who wish may continue to re- 
ceive their paychecks at work, but people 
are being encouraged to use direct de- 
posit. As Roger Heffernan, manager of 
banking services, says: “Social Security 
began using the system this year. The gov- 
ernment sends out something like 27 mil- 
lion Social Security checks a month, and 
people still have a choice of how they get 
their checks. But imagine the savings—in 
handling, the elimination of theft and mail 
delays—with EFTs!” 





DOUBLE YOUR MONEY? 





If the cash isn’t flowing out, it’s flowing 
in—some of it, at any rate—to an area 
called portfolio management. 1BM’s 1975 
annual report shows about $4.8-billion in 
marketable securities and other invest- 
ments, and about $3.8-billion of this was 
in the domestic portfolio. 

While the humorist Kin Hubbard once 















































advised, “The safest way to double your 
money is to fold it over once and put it 
in your pocket,” 1BM’s investments can 
hardly be considered high, or even mod- 
erate, risk. The criteria are: quality, 
liquidity, and yield. The portfolio, then, 
is a mix of U.S. Treasury bonds and bills, 
U.S. Government agency bonds, commer- 
cial paper, tax-exempt bonds, corporate 
bonds and notes, and certificates of de- 
posit. 

The $4.8-billion cash reserve looks in- 
ordinately high to some observers, but as 
Bert Witham says: “We’re a $14-billion 
company, and that takes a lot of cash. 
Our combined annual tax and dividend 
payments are in excess of $3-billion. Pay- 
rolls must be met, and bills paid. So the 
cash amount required is tremendous to 
start off with.” 

There are, of course, reasons why the 
cash reserve has been higher in recent 
years. A major factor has, since 1974, 
been a higher purchase level of 1BM equip- 
ment, and this has generated additional 
cash that would have gone into rentals. 





THE IBM-WATCHERS 





While 1BM keeps close watch on its own 
investments, there are IBM-watchers who 
keep a weather eye on the company’s 
climate for their own investment proclivi- 
ties. They are the investment counselors 
and security analysts whose ceaseless in- 
quiries are fielded by another function of 
the Treasurer’s Office, a department called 
investor and security analyst relations, 
headed by D. B. Otis. “We get phone calls 
and inquiries by the hundreds,” he says. 
“They want to know about operating re- 
sults, policy statements, new products, 
personnel changes—you name it.” There 
are also requests for face-to-face inter- 
views with company officers. Many of the 
questions are answered at meetings of 
analyst groups in key cities around the 
country, where invited 1BM guest speakers 
have included Chairman Frank T. Cary, 
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‘You will draw 
$10-million, send 
$8-million to various 
banks, and $2-million 
to the investment 
bank account.’ 


Vice Chairman Gilbert E. Jones, and 
President John R. Opel. They might be 
called up to answer queries such as: 

What about that new product you just 
announced? How do you expect it to do? 

Is it true about a possible stock split? 
(An ever-recurring rumor. ) 

What’s happening to your portfolio? 
Is it going to stay high? 

Is oil money buying into 1BM? (At the 
time of the oil embargo.) 

What’s behind that recent organiza- 
tional change? 

What about 1Bm’s full-employment 
practice? (A solid asset in the eyes of 
most analysts.) 

Thus, they dig into all kinds of things, 
anything they feel may affect earnings. 
One of the most effective ways of answer- 
ing many of their questions has been the 
field trip to 18M locations for presenta- 
tions by marketing, technology, and finan- 
cial management, as well as product dem- 
onstrations. At the request of the analysts 
themselves, they’ve been to San Jose, Ra- 
leigh, Lexington, Rochester, Endicott, 
Poughkeepsie, Boulder, and, most re- 
cently, to Paris and the 1BnM France plant 
in nearby Essonnes. 





ROYALTIES AND R & D 





For 18M France, and the more than 
100 other country companies, certain ac- 
tivities are coordinated by a function 
called inter-company relations. One of its 
principal concerns is how all these com- 
panies do business with each other, and 
this is where the royalty agreement plays 
a key role. “We have a consistent agree- 
ment we use throughout the world,” says 
J. M. Heatley, manager of the depart- 
ment. “Essentially, it is a signed contract 
between the 1BM World Trade Corpora- 
tion and the 1BM country company.” 

The purpose of these agreements is to 
give the countries access to all the re- 
search and development, technical know- 
how, and certain patent rights that are 


available in the 13M company. The R&D 
is funded by the 18M Corporation in the 
U.S., no matter where—in whatever 
country that research is done. In return 
for these benefits, the countries make a 
payment to the World Trade Corporation, 
and ultimately to the 18M Corporation. 

“Royalty agreements don’t win any 
popularity contests in the eyes of some 
country governments,” says Heatley, “be- 
cause of the feeling that they have been 
a principal source of abuse and exploita- 
tion by some corporations.” Where gov- 
ernment policy bans such agreements, 
IBM does not have them. 

But even where royalty agreements are 
not permitted, the company is often seen 
as a dynamic, high-technology business 
that contributes to a country’s well-being 
and development. “In many cases,” says 
Heatley, “we are able to demonstrate the 
economic advantages we bring. We leave 
a lot of money in countries, and that helps 
us. We pay a lot of taxes, and that helps, 
too.” 





IBM: THE BIGGEST TAXPAYER 





The tax bite. In 1974, 18M was the big- 
gest corporate income-tax payer in the 
United States. Last year, it paid a whop- 
ping $1.7-billion in U.S. Federal and 
non-U.S. income taxes. And even that 
amount, says Eric Pagh, who heads up the 
tax department, wouldn’t include “an- 
other $700-million in other kinds—state, 
county, and city income taxes, property 
and sales taxes. Wherever 1BM has prop- 
erty—and that’s just about everywhere 
because of the leasing business—it pays 
taxes. In the U.S. we must also file close 
to 4,000 sales and use returns, and 4,900 
personal property returns.” 

Since there are constant cross-border 
shipments, and 1BM has to meet all the 
requirements of every country, the com- 
pany also pays $175-million a year in cus- 
toms duties. “We’re dealing with roughly 
3,000,000 parts and pieces,” says Pagh, 
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“which we try to fit into about 2,000 en- 
gineering codes, and it all must finally fit 
somewhere into carefully defined tariff 
nomenclature. 

“It is IBM’s policy,” he says, “and al- 
ways has been, to pay every penny of tax 
legally required. But not one cent more 
—or less.” 

While the company pays taxes by the 
billions, it also donates some $20-million 
a year in charitable contributions as a 
good corporate citizen. This widely rec- 
ognized responsibility of business firms is 
the cornerstone of 1BM’s Corporate Sup- 
port Programs. Thus it gives grants—in 
the U.S. and abroad—to health and wel- 
fare causes, hospitals, educational insti- 
tutions, agencies working in the urban 
and minority fields, as well as to civic, cul- 
tural, and scientific programs. And when 
disaster strikes—a hurricane, flood, earth- 
quake, tornado—1BM doesn’t wait for an 
appeal for help. 

Last year, a worldwide system of con- 
tributions councils was put in place 
throughout the company—in the plants, 
regions, and headquarters locations. They 
are responsible for reviewing individual 
requests for contributions. Requests for 
grants of $10,000 or more must be ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of 
the 18M Board of Directors. 





WILL THE FUNDS BE THERE? 





One question that comes into the Trea- 
surer’s Office every now and again is: 
“When I retire, how can I be sure the 
money will be there to pay my pension?” 
Well, the company has set up irrevocable 
trust funds that can be used only for the 
exclusive benefit of retired employees. 
The principal role of the Treasurer’s Of- 
fice here is in selecting its trustees and 
independent managers and measuring 
their performance. Today, the group totals 
13 banks and investment management 
companies. 

IBM’s payments into “the fund,” as it is 
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called collectively, are based on recom- 
mendations of independent actuaries. By 
the end of 1975, the fund’s assets approxi- 
mated the vested liability (all the people 
who have reached 10 years’ service and 
will therefore have a claim on the pension 
plan by the time they’re 65). Another 
safeguard is the government’s Employee 
Retirement Income Securities Act, or 
ERISA, under which the government gets 
annual status reports on all company pen- 
sion plans. At IBM, the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors keeps tabs 
on the plan and looks at it regularly to 
ensure that it continues to be properly 
funded with balanced investments. 

While such safeguards surround the 
pension fund, yet another gives day-by- 
day protection to both the 18M employee 
and the company itself: insurance. Such 
protection comes in many forms: notably, 
property insurance, which provides finan- 
cial protection against loss of or damage 
to the company’s physical assets; business 
interruption insurance, which would re- 
imburse 1BM for a loss of profit that might 
result from an inability to produce and 
therefore to deliver its products. Casualty 
coverages embrace a wide range of in- 
surances, including those that protect IBM 
against its possible liability to others and 
theft of its property, and that protect its 
employees against injuries sustained on 
the job or when traveling on company 
business. Even the company’s leases and 
other contractual relationships frequently 
involve the insurance department. 

But the company doesn’t insure itself 
against all kinds of loss, says P. J. Hop- 
kins, who manages this area of the Trea- 
surer’s Office: “There are some exposures 
to loss that are too small to warrant this 
sort of protection, and others that cannot 
be solved by insurance at all, and that we 
must learn to live with.” 





THE EYES AND EARS... 





Keeping exposures and errors down to 


an absolute minimum in 1BM are the in- 
ternal audit people, a group sometimes 
called the eyes and ears of management. 
On a typical working day, for example, 
30 major company locations somewhere 
in the world are undergoing an audit. 
“Half of our people live out of a suitcase,” 
says C. R. Crawford, director of the de- 
partment, “going from branch to branch in 
the U.S., and from country to country in 
World Trade.” In addition to the “suit- 
case” people, there are resident auditors 
in most major U. S. plants, and those who 
specialize in reviewing major data process- 
ing installations. 

“In a company this size,” says Craw- 
ford, “corporate management needs a 
small group of professional auditors [there 
are currently 110] to look into its day-to- 
day activities to give an independent as- 
sessment of the control efficiency of the 
business.” Thus, they visit and review al- 
most every kind of business activity in 
IBM: cash management and tax functions, 
as well as all the traditional financial areas. 
They also review operational areas of the 
plants, such as production control and 
precious metals. 

Corporate Staff functions and divisional 
executives also look to audit for “hot” is- 
sues, says Crawford. When, for example, 
problems centering on corporate political 
contributions and bribery became a na- 
tional issue last year, the Corporate Office 
asked him and his people to look into 1BM 
activities to see how its policies and con- 
trols were being observed. “We’ve done the 
same for purchasing practices and equal 
opportunity programs,” Crawford says. 
“But even though we normally look at 
these areas during the regular audit, a 
special, concentrated look underscores the 
company’s concern for living up to its 
social and ethical standards.” 

Are there any sacred cows so far 
as auditing is concerned? None at all. 
Whenever expense accounts are audited, 
for example, those of the top executives 
in every country are scrutinized. Including 
the 1BM Chairman’s. a 
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A business career in a 
government town? 
These Washington 

high-school students 
like the idea. 


Text by PATRICIA BROOKS 
Photographed by BILL KELLY 


Stockholders of the Dig-It Watch Com- 
pany have received no quarterly divi- 
dends, no annual report, no sign of man- 
agement accountability, and not one shred 
of evidence of sales progress or forward 
movement of any kind. In fact, everything 
suggests there has been zero growth. Rea- 
son enough for a stockholders’ revolt, 
right? Wrong. The shareholders of Dig-It 
stock are bullish about the future. 

So is IBM, a silent partner in the Dig-It 
firm. 

If all this seems out of sync with the 
real world of business, let’s go back to the 
beginning, in Washington, D.C. Last 
March, Mike Epps, branch office admin- 
istration manager in National Federal 
Marketing (DPD), voiced an idea that had 
long been percolating in his head: In a 
federal city where the government is 
viewed as the almost inevitable employer, 
IBM could initiate a pilot program to show 
inner-city teenagers that other job options 
were available in business. As Epps says: 
“The point was not to sell them on IBM, 
but to get them thinking about careers in 
business. Something few of them had ever 
done before.” 

“Mike and the plan were so on target 
that it was clear to all of us how much 
everyone involved would benefit from the 
program,” says Bill Fairbairn, director of 
the Special Agencies Marketing Program 
and Epps’s manager. After contacting 
Kent Cushenberry, Washington metropol- 
itan community relations manager, says 
Fairbairn, “our team decided to make it 
happen. And we did.” 

Epps and Cushenberry were soon in 
touch with the local superintendent of 
schools, who caught their enthusiasm and 
got behind the program. 

Dubbed the Business Awareness Pro- 
gram, it was small-scale from the outset: 
10 high school sophomores and juniors 
chosen by their schools’ guidance coun- 
selors on the basis of business-class apti- 
tude, overall academic performance, reli- 
ability, adaptability, and high potential. 

Paired with the students as consultants 

(Continued on page 41) 















































Deborah 
Gallman 


I wanted to be a legal secretary, but now 
I find the engineering part of business 
interesting, the part where you go out and 
service computers. Females are moving 
up in the business world. I thought there 
would be a lot of males in those positions, 
but Isaw women actually going out 
and selling computers. I'll still take 
the courses I’d planned to take but 
add some more—like data processing 
and more science and math. 

Ihave friends who are older. They 
tell me, “Yeah, go to school, get into that.” 
They’re already working. They'll push 
you on. But your peers, they'll hold 
you back. They’ll say, “You den’t want 
to go into business. Business is boring. 
Come on to a party.” Maybe IBM in start- 
ing this program wants to get a younger 
generation to come in and take over. 
They want you to start out young think- 
ing about business. 

It’s funny, but the very first day of 
the program I was so nervous. I said, “I’m 
not going.” My mother couldn’t believe 
it. “You're not going the very first day? 
Why?” I said, “The people are stiff and 
they might reject us or something.” That’s 
really funny when I think about it be- 
cause everyone was so nice. It was such 
a relaxed atmosphere. Things were 
made simple so we'd understand. We 
learned so much. We just stretched 
and stretched. 
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Terrell 
Allen 


My friends asked me where I was all 
day. So I told them. At first they seemed 
kind of mystified and disinterested. But 
then I told them more, and they started 
talking some more about it. They aren’t 
really aware of business. A lot of them are 
confused and they don’t know which 
way to go. 

The day [in the program] was long. 
We came at eight o’clock and we left at 
six. You knew what a day in business 
was like. But there wasn’t time to learn 
everything. I would like to get deeper 
into different aspects of the business. How 
a salesman sells a million-dollar com- 
puter. Maybe go along on a call with him 
and see his techniques. They have a 
service man and a computer analyst who 
teaches the persons buying it how to 
use it and how to do minor repairs. It’s 
hard work but they like what they’re 
doing. I guess it doesn’t seem hard to 
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them once they’re good at it. 

I was thinking of architecture, but 
now I’m thinking about business. Espe- 
cially management. I’d like to learn more 
about what the trainees go through, see 
them in their classrooms. I’d like to find 
out about other corporations, too, to 
see the variety. 

It was a real worthwhile program, 
but it should be longer. You don’t miss 
something until it’s gone. 








(Continued from page 38) 

were IBM employees from the Special 
Agencies Marketing Program. They 
would pick the students up in the morn- 
ing, drive them home at day’s end, and 
be available for questions and discussions. 

One of the first questions put to them 
was: “Will I get a job at 1BM afterwards?” 
It was explained at the beginning, both 
to the students and their parents, that the 
program sought only to show the oppor- 
tunities available in business for qualified 
young people. 

But where does the Dig-It Watch Com- 
pany come into the picture? “Right in the 
middle,” says Mike Epps. Spurred by a 
talk on business concepts by Jim Davis of 
Endicott’s marketing education depart- 
ment, the teenagers decided to organize 
their own “paper” company. Dig-It (a 
combination of “digital” and the slang 
expression, “Dig it, man?”) was it. They 

(Continued on page 43) 


Cecilia 
Smith 


At 1BM they are really happy, walking in 
there smiling. They’re getting well paid. 
They won’t tell us how much, but they’re 
not worrying about when they get old. 
There was so much to learn. We 
Saw so many types of machines. There’s 
a machine where you put in a special 
code and you type it in and there’s a 
certain key that you punch and it teaches 
you how to operate the machine. It 
actually gives you the answer and you 
can go on. We got so involved, we forgot 
the school counselors were even along, 
sitting behind us. 





Anthony 
Addison 


Ever since I was small, I wanted to be 

a computer operator. In ninth grade my 
counselor told me math and typing and 
science would help in computers, so I 

took them in night school. 

I learned a lot more than I expected. 
My friends would see me coming home 
with a big smile on my face, with a brief- 
case, looking like an executive. Everything 
I needed to ask, somebody knew. They’d 
say “O.K.” and get the answers. People 
in 1BM always say O.K.—about 400 times 
an hour. 

The only question they didn’t answer 
was about MONEY, They don’t flash 
their money around, showing off. Who 
needs a big car? The consultants drove 
old Cougars, Toyotas. Old ’63s. But 
they’re really into their jobs. 

Some people don’t like their jobs, 
but at 18M everyone seems to like their 
job. 
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(Continued from page 41) 

“bought” stock, learned how to finance 
inventory, choose the best business loca- 
tion, meet competition, and handle em- 
ployee relations. 

“It was a graphic way to illustrate the 
mechanics necessary to get a business 
started,” Epps notes, ‘‘and they had fun 
as they learned. We all did, as a matter 
of fact.” 

The five-day program spanned a two- 
and-a-half week period in mid-May. Four 
areas were stressed: basic business con- 
cepts, computer concepts, computer pro- 
gramming, and data processing as it re- 
lates to business, There were informal 
flipchart talks, question-and-answer ses- 
sions (“How much money do you make?” 
“How did you reach that decision?” ), one- 
on-one observations of the 1BM consul- 
tants at work. The students watched 1BM 
cards being manufactured, studied a word 
processing setup, and got a close-up look 
at customer service in action. They played 
tennis and math games with computers, 
tried their hand at programming, and 
processed time cards. 

On the last day of the program, the 
students presided over a farewell luncheon 
and gave an amusing and articulate replay 
of the whole experience. 

The aftermath has been heartening. At 
least half the students adjusted their 
course schedules for this year to add more 
science, math, and business courses. One 
sophomore shifted from a vocational pro- 
gram to an academic one heavy in science 
and math. Another made a last-minute 
application for a summer science program 
at Howard University, and was accepted. 

And there are ripple effects: Other Dis- 
trict high schools are eager to be in the 
program. Other companies have inquired 
about setting up similar projects. In IBM 
itself, plans are being developed to enlarge 
the program next year to include 100 stu- 
dents. 

As for the Dig-It Watch Company, it’s 
already become one of a kind: a corpo- 
rate success story without ever having 
made a dime. a 
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Down by the riverside 
Chicago gets a new park, with help from IBM 


Like any responsible new neighbor, 
IBM Chicago, moving into its handsome 
One IBM Plaza five years ago, wanted 
to do its bit for the community. The 
opportunity proved almost as close as 
its own front yard. 

Built on a bluff above the north bank 
of the Chicago River, which divides the 
city, the shiny 52-story building sported 
a handsome plaza to the river’s edge. 
Across the street, though, below street 
level, the riverbank was devoid of trees, 
even boat moorings, and dominated by a 
large parking lot from which people 
climbed to the street level above. 

Why not, reasoned Data Processing 
Division Vice President—Marketing 
Operations Jack Guth, transform this 
riverbank area into a public park that 
people could enjoy while walking to and 
from work or shopping, and at lunchtime. 

Guth took the idea to Mayor 
Richard Daley. With an initial $175,000 
from IBM, matched by a similar sum 
from other Chicago-based corporations, 
the riverbank has been transformed 
into carefully landscaped park grounds, 
complete with linden trees, low shrubs, 
and benches; a granite walkway, 
fluorescent lighting and safety rail; as 


well as a sound barrier to buffer traffic 
noises from the street. A plaque, erected 
in the park, lists contributors’ names, 
including IBM's, in alphabetical order. 

Mayor Daley dedicated Chicago River 
Park last year. This October, Guth, along 
with the park’s contractor and the de- 
signer, were called to city council 
chambers to receive a bronze plaque 
from the Chicago Beautiful Committee. 
Formed 10 years ago, the committee 
annually awards those good Chicago 
neighbors—they can be a business, a 
church, a neighborhood—who have 
done something to make the city more 
pleasant and livable. 

The park has captured the imagination 
of the Chicago news media and inspired 
radio editorials for more of the same 
from other good neighbors. 

“We do our share of criticizing the 
city when we think criticism is deserved,” 
noted William C. O’Donnell, vice presi- 
dent, CBS radio division and general 
manager of WBBM radio. ‘‘But what 
Chicago needs more than critics is peo- 
ple who are willing to work to make it 
better . . . The IBM Corporation has 
made a good start.”’ a 
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Reople in sports 








No, James Wilkinson is not 
jumping ship here. As the 
“crew”’ of a two-man dinghy, 
he’s hanging over the side to 
keep the shallow-draught boat 
from capsizing. 

Wilkinson, a programmer at 
the Hursley lab in England, 
sailed in distant waters this 
summer. He and his helmsman, 
Barry O’Neill, went to Montreal 
to represent Ireland in the 
Flying Dutchman dinghy class. 
“We won no medal,”’ he says, 





“Run every day, run slow, run 
long. Don’t eat like a pig.”’ That’s 
what a German physical fitness 
expert once advised. Marathon 
runners Chuck Merry, Larry 
Vogel, Steve Lorenz, and Bob 
Kaplan go along with that—for 
all 26 miles and 385 yards of 
track’s most gruelling event. 


Operation sail 



























“but to have been picked as the 
one boat from our country 
was honor enough.” 

His sailing honors over the 
past 11 years include two 
Irish championships and a 
British Universities Team cham- 
pionship. In fact, there’s only 
one area in which Wilkinson 
fails to measure up: weight. 
He’s so light that, to bulk out his 
weight as ‘‘crew,”’ he wears the 


maximum clothing allowance fe 
of 45 pounds. 


Marathon men 


This August, Midwesterners 
Merry, a DPD advisory systems 
engineer, and Vogel, a GSD 
advisory marketing rep, again 
pounded out the distance from 
Upson to Hurley in northern 
Wisconsin. It was the eighth 


annual Paavo Nurmi Marathon 


(named for the great Finnish 





Above it all 


Antero Takkala has this habit 

of jumping out of airplanes. So 
far he’s done it nearly 2,000 
times over 16 years. 

“It might be a good way to 
visit some of my customers,” 
says the IBM Finland customer 
engineer. ‘‘Often the distance 
between them is more than 
150 kilometers.” 

Takkala can take credit for 
making parachuting a national 





runner), and both bettered their 
times in it—Vogel by 13 minutes; 
Merry by 22. Says Vogel: 
“Since Chuck got me interested 
in running I’ve improved a lot. 
My first time out | just wanted 
to finish.”’ As for Merry, his time 
made him eligible for Boston 
next April, and he plans to enter. 
And in Boston this spring, 
when some 2,000 runners set 
out on that famed Marathon, 
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sport in Finland. He has won 
many awards for accuracy and 
style and was named his coun- 
try’s parachutist of the year 

in 1970. He has also competed 
in several world championships, 
including the one held in 
Oklahoma in 1972. 

Any close calls in all those 
jumps through the years? Not 
many, says Takkala thankfully. 
Which jump .does he remember 
best? ‘Every one,” he says, 
“because each time is different.” 


Lorenz, a DPPG pricing analyst 
in Endicott, and Corporate staff 
senior market analyst Kaplan 
were among them. They had 
been last year, too, finishing 28 
seconds apart. This year, the 
brutal 100°-plus heat took its 
toll: Kaplan improved his posi- 
tion by 167 places, but not his 
time, while Lorenz ‘‘went the 
distance—it’s about all | 
expected to do.” 
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Stars and 
strikes 


The springbok of South Africa 
is a gazelle given to springing 
into the air when alarmed. 
There’s also a two-legged ver- 
sion: the star athletes of that 
country who wear the springbok 
emblem as a mark of distinction. 
Bruce MacLaren is one of them. 

MacLaren pitches for the 
Giants of the Transvaal Base- 
ball League. He’s not the only 
springbok they have; there are 
nine others, and together they 
have brought the Giants 10 
league championships in as 
many years. 

“Baseball is catching on in 
South Africa,’ says MacLaren, 
who is a programmer/analyst in 
Johannesburg, “‘especially the 
youngsters now going out 
for Little League.”’ When an 
American team visited South 
Africa earlier this year, he had 
four of the players as house 
guests. “It was baseball over 
breakfast, lunch, and dinner— 
seven days a week.” 
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Playing the 
angles 


“It's something like chasing a 
fly around the room with a heavy 
swatter.”’ That’s how Palmer 
Page describes squash, a game 
he's played for much of his life. 
Strictly an amateur (‘‘no 
money but a roomful of tro- 
phies’’), Page is ranked fourth 
in U. S. singles. Last February, 


The first time she competed 
nationally, Josefina Salgado 
Pérez didn’t even know how to 
get off her mark properly. ‘‘I 
had trouble with the blocks,” 
she recalls. “I had never seen 
them before.” But her trouble 
ended at the starting line that 
day. She won the race and has 
made winning a habit ever since. 
Miss Salgado has collected 
25 international racing awards 
in 12 years of competition. In 
1973, she was chosen 
Spain’s woman athlete of the 


Off and running 


he was a semi-finalist in the U. S. 


national singles championship. 

Squash is a quick, darting 
kind of game, full of baffling 
caroms of the ball off a four- 
walled court, and Page has been 
anticipating them since he was 
10. The GBG/I staff analyst is 
pleased that his sport is catching 
on nationally. He thinks he 
knows why: ‘‘In squash, you can 
get a lot of strenuous, heart- 
pumping exercise in a reason- 
able amount of time.” 
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year. She holds the national 
record for 200 and 400 meters, 
the long jump, and the 1,600 
meter relay. 

A translator for IBM in Madrid, 
Miss Salgado believes that ‘‘the 
ability to run fast is God-given. 
It’s something you can't make 
happen by practice or tech- 
nique. 

“But,” she adds quickly, 
“what you do with the gift—by 
dedication and hard training— 
is up to you.” 








The inside 
track 


“There’s no time for chivalry 
on the track,” says Mrs. Roberta 
(Bobbie) Harris, ‘‘and that’s fine 
with me.” For four years now, 
she’s been donning a crash 
helmet, hunching behind the 
wheel of her Formula V racing 
car, and showing exhaust fumes 
to a lot of disgruntled male 
drivers. 

Mrs. Harris, an SCD senior lab 
technician in Kingston, hasn’t 
come in first yet, but she’s often 
among the leaders and has 
twice finished in second place. 
She bought her first racing car 
in 1972. That same year she 
joined the Sports Car Club of 
America and got a license 
allowing her to compete in any 
of the club’s national races. 

Auto racing runs in the family. 
Her father raced cars, and now 
her husband does. But since his 
is an Austin-Healey Sprite, their 
competitive paths aren't likely 
to cross. 





























































BIG STEEL. BIG 0 
COMPUTERS 


Out at 

Burns Harbor, 

the steel mill of the 
future has taken 
shape. The timing 
couldn't be 

better. 


by Richard Bode 


Iron ore from Minnesota, limestone from 
Michigan, coal from West Virginia, man- 
ganese from Brazil, and scrap from any of 
a thousand junkyards—put it all together 
and what have you got? Steel. Plates and 
sheets in all sizes, some heavy enough for 
the hulls of ocean freighters, some light 
enough to be stamped into the stylized 
lines of automobile fenders. And here on 
the south shore of Lake Michigan, Bethle- 
hem Steel’s plant at Burns Harbor is capa- 
ble of turning out some 4.3 million tons a 
year for a growing Midwestern market. 

Burns Harbor is no ordinary facility. 
Bethlehem Steel President Frederic W. 
West, Jr., calls it “the crown jewel” of the 
American steel industry—and for good 
reason. For Burns Harbor is the only 
“greenfield” site—that is, the only inte- 
grated facility from coke ovens to rolling 
mills—built in this country in more than 
20 years. As such, it’s one of the few 
American plants whose productivity rates 
have compared favorably with the highly 
computerized plants built in Japan and 
West Germany in the period since World 
War II. 


Richard Bode, a frequent contributor to 
Think, writes extensively about technology, 
business, and science. 
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Everything about Burns Harbor se 
oversize. The facility takes in 70 mile 
paved roads and railroad tracks. Eartl 
movers scraped nearly 20 million yar 
of sand to make room for its 84 buildin, 
—some, like the plate mill, nearly half-a- 
mile long. 

Burns Harbor isn’t just a plant; it’s also 
a port with a harbor dredged to a depth of 
27 feet. The most conspicuous vessel to 
moor at its 3,800-foot-long dock is the 
S. J. Cort, the largest ore carrier on the 
Great Lakes. More than three football 
fields long, the vessel—which was named 
after a former director—transports 2 mil- 
lion tons of ore pellets annually to the 
plant (about half its yearly needs). 

Two coke batteries—each with 82 ov- 
ens—produce 5,000 tons of coke a day 
to fuel two 110-foot-high blast furnaces, 
among the largest iron-making units in 
North America. Two 300-ton Basic Oxy- 
gen Furnaces (BOF’s) refine the molten 
iron into steel—and they do it eight times 
faster than the traditional open-hearth 
process. 

Burns Harbor is also one of the hand- 
ful of plants in this country with a con- 
tinuous strand caster, a device that con- 
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verts 300 tons of molten steel from the 
BOF’s into solid slabs within 45 minutes. 
This compares with 12 hours for the con- 
ventional—and far more costly—ingot- 
pouring and blooming methods. 

While Burns Harbor isn’t Bethlehem’s 
largest facility—Sparrows Point outside 
Baltimore bears that distinction—it’s the 
company’s most profitable and productive 
plant. Man-hours-per-ton are lower there 
than anywhere else. An important reason 
is computers, which: 
® Control the automated conveyor that 
moves ore from carriers to a 21-acre stor- 
age site beside the dock. 
© Calculate the exact combination of 
scrap, molten iron, and other materials 
charged into the BoFr’s to produce the de- 
sired grade of steel. 

e Monitor and control the charge fed in- 
to the blast furnaces. 

e Monitor the entire, continuous casting 
operation. 

Both the plate mill and the hot mill 
(which produces hot-rolled sheets) also 
rely on computer controls. Consider the 
production problems at the plate mill, 
which might take a slab a foot or more 
thick and reduce it to a plate as thin as 
-1875 inch. (The mill produces massive 
plates up to 1214 feet wide and 120 feet 
long. It picks them up with giant magnets 
slung from overhead bridge cranes.) The 
aim is to produce plates of uniform thick- 
ness throughout their length by closely 
controlling the speed and pressure of roll- 
ing. Tolerances are tight; if the plate slips 
ten-thousandths of an inch from the de- 
sired gauge, it becomes a reject. 

Burns Harbor turns out 80,000 tons of 
plate a month, and has now cut its reject 
rate substantially. “Even the most ex- 
perienced operators can have trouble 
achieving uniformity,” says Luke Fithian, 
superintendent of the plate mill. “But with 
computer process controls, we can roll 
with a beginner—even a real greenhorn.” 

The individual tasks performed by com- 
puters at Burns Harbor are less impres- 
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sive than the overriding fact that all. data 
processing and process controls are united 
in one integrated management information 
system. The central computer is an IBM 
System/370 Model 158, which contains 
the central data base and management 
information system. Three 1BM System/7 
computers act as the communications link 
between the process and the business en- 
vironment. 

The point to remember is that Burns 
Harbor, for all its size, is really a custom 
shop. It produces finished steel to specifi- 
cation to match customer orders. It 
doesn’t stockpile or sell off the shelf. That 
means that, at every moment, incoming 
customer orders must be correlated with 
the ongoing operation so that manage- 
ment can determine what kind of steel 
must be made and when and how much. 

Obviously, a plant of this size and com- 
plexity wasn’t built in a day. Bethlehem 
decided to build Burns Harbor in 1962 to 
gain a foothold in the lucrative Midwest 
market, which consumes about 60 percent 
of the steel produced in the United States. 
All told, Bethlehem has invested about 
$1.4-billion in the facility, which can 
produce 4.3 million tons of steel a year. 
Burns Harbor was planned for ultimate 
expansion to a capacity of 10 million tons 
annually. But, given the steel industry’s 
current capital formation problems, it 
won’t happen overnight. At Burns Harbor, 
the impact of the recession on investment 
capital has already forced Bethlehem to 
slow construction of a new plate mill and 
a cold sheet mill. 

The steel industry has had its difficul- 
ties for nearly a decade. In 1968 and 
again in 1971, nearly 18 million tons of 
steel consumed in the United States were 
produced elsewhere. That represented 
about 16 to 17 percent of domestic con- 
sumption. Last year the industry slumped 
to its lowest production and shipment 
levels since 1963. 

But now, in 1976, business is starting to 
pick up again, and executives like Bethle- 


hem Steel’s West believe the brighter pros- 
pects aren’t just for the short term. “We’re 
not just hopeful,” he says. “We’re down- 
right bullish. We’ve got the best chance 
we've had in years to capitalize on our 
marketing opportunities.” 

West bases his long-term bullishness on 
two developments. The first is the continu- 
ing demand for consumer durables and the 
upturn the industry expects will ultimately 
affect construction and capital goods. The 
second is the impact of worldwide inflation 
and currency revaluation on overseas pro- 
ducers who sell in U.S. markets. 

“Rising energy and transportation costs 
have hurt Japanese and Common Market 
producers more than us,” West points out. 
“And these costs plus two devaluations of 
the dollar have offset much of the cost 
advantage they formerly enjoyed.” 

Because of these developments, West 
believes imports will not skim off the 
growth and demand for domestic steel, 
which should increase at somewhere be- 
tween 2 and 3 percent per year. 

To meet this demand, West believes the 
industry must add 25 to 30 million tons of 
additional capacity between now and 
1983. That would raise the nation’s steel- 
making capacity to 180 to 185 million tons 
and require capital outlays in excess of 
$5-billion annually, compared with the 
$2-billion invested annually over the past 
10 years. 

As they gear up for the future, the na- 
tion’s steel companies are realizing that 
they will have to invest in computer con- 
trols if they wish to remain competitive. 

Bethlehem Steel, for one, has acted on 
that belief. Several years ago, Frederic 
West formed a Computers and Systems 
Development Council within his company. 
Its mission: to develop a strategy for the 
use of computers at all its steel plants, 
mines, shipyards, and corporate depart- 
ments. 

“We want the best system in the steel 
industry,” says West, “and I won't be 
happy until we have it.” a 
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A GRYING SHAME 


They say that almost half of us who can vote won't vote 
this year." 
It happen 


ned in the last national election, and they say 
it’s about to 


ppen again. 













If they’re right, we’re wrong. Wrong to let it happen. 


t what they say that counts. It’s what 
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Of course, it's 
we do. Y 


It doesn’t ta e 


ich effort to mark a ballot or pull 
down a lever. 





The hard part i 
decided for you. 





to live with what others have 
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With Harry Truman, it was the Oval Office. In IBM, it’s the 
Chairman’s office. How decision-making is handled at the top 
of the business. Page 4. 


They may offer lots of reasons for staying home, but few make 
sense, says George E. Reedy, former White House press 
secretary. Why you're kidding yourself if you think it smart to 
turn your back on your ballot. Page 12. 


Have you ever wondered what they do in the Treasurer's 
Office? A visit with the money managers of IBM. All part of 
knowing the business better. Page 34. 


Out at the Burns Harbor plant of Bethlehem in Indiana, the steel 
mill of the future has taken shape. The timing couldn't be 
better. Page 46. 


